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C ALIFORNIA 


on the famous “Big 3 


The CALIFORNIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
and VIRGINIA—largest, most popular 
ships—fastest schedules coast to coast 
. Here’s a candid cameralog of this 
5600-mile fortnight’s voyage that in- 
cludes visits to colorful HAVANA, the 
PANAMA CANAL, and MEXICO. 
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%* Elevators area popular “Big 3” feature. Two built-in deck pools on each ship 
Here we see a gay crowd <7 dew for are grand for swimming, splashing or 
dinner in one of the air-conditioned that tan all your stay-at-home friends 
dining rooms. Dancing will follow. will envy. (Kibitzers are welcome, too.) 


Low “‘*between-season™ rates now in effeet 
save you 835 to 8125 on Ist-Class Tiekets 
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* If you’re a ping-pong addict, you'll get 
more of a “kick” out of the game when 
it’s played on a sunny deck. Here’s 

. R. Vogel wielding a skillful ‘bat’ 


* 
The “Big 3°° 


s.s. CALIFORNIA 


if s. Ss. VIRGINIA 


% One of the three sets of gigantic Locks s. s. PENNSYLVANIA 
through which your ship passes in the day- Pah 
light transit of the Panama Canal. You (33,000 tons each) 
can lunch on deck so that none of this 
fascinating experience will be missed. 


Ask your travel agent for further details 


Panama ia = 


International Mercantile Marine Co., 1 Broadway and 
601 Fifth Ave., New York. Offices in principal cities. 


-" 


NEW ZEALAND 


BY THE ECONOMY ROUTE 


Special sailings on December 2 and December 30 allow stop- 
overs of 35 days in New Zealand or 26 days in Australia. 


SS 


Come to beautiful New Zealand and 
Australia by the Sunshine Route. See 
Fiji's fuzzy-haired islanders en route. 
Surprisingly low round-trip fares to 
Sydney . . . only $574 up First Class, 
$393 up Cabin Class. Also Third Class. 


Enjoy the peak of comfort on the refitted 
Aorangi. Decorations in the modern 
manner, larger rooms, added conve 
niences and extra private baths. Or go 
on her sister-ship, the N/agara. Outdoor 
swimming pools on both ships. 


Blac 
New Zealand is famous for its scenery. 
Towering peaks come to the very edge 
of the sea. Australia is a Continent of 
Contrasts: skyscraper cities along the 
coast . . . and not far inland, ranches 
which cover three million acres! 


Victoria to 
Honolulu, Suva, Auckland, Sydney. 
Connect at Honolulu, if you sail from 
California ports. Ask about all-inclusive 
tours. Booklets, details from YOUR OWN 
AGENT or any Canadian Pacific office. 


Sail from Vancouver or 


AUSTRALIA 


SI) 


YOU are Now 
10 hours Closer to 


New faster rail schedules from most places to the Mexican 


border save you up to five hours. Our new faster train, “El 
Rapido,” brings the Mexico City vacationland another five 


hours closer. You gain as much as ten hours altogether. 


More time for fun when you arrive... less hurry about 


leaving ... that’s what this faster rail service means to you. 


Extra speed plus extra comforts once for all settle the ques- 
tion, “How shall we go?” “COME BY RAIL”’ is the 


answer, 


Through air-conditioned sleepers and De-Luxe dining-ob- 
servation cars from many points to Mexico City without 


changing cars en-route. 


Ask your travel agent to include in YOUR rail trip through 
Mexico a few side-trips to Mexico’s colorful, fascinating 
byways: to Uruapan and Lake Patzcuaro, to Guadalajara 
and Lake Chapala, to Guanajuato, to Jalapa and Banderilla, 
to Oaxaca, Monte Alban and Mitla. 


Write for this 
PICTORIAL MAP 
of MEXICO 


Only 10c in stamps or coin will 
bring you postpaid Manuel Gomez 
Medina’s handsome 7-color litho- 
graphed Pictorial Map of Mexico, 
a fascinating preview of your own 
trip through Mexico’s byways. 


Descriptive folder mailed free. 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS of MEXICO 


201-L North Wells Chicago, Ill, 
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Peer of all Kentucky 
Bourbons is Glen- 
more’s Kentucky 
Tavern — 6 years old 
—aged two full years 
beyond the bottled- 
in-bond requirement. 
Yet priced at about 
what you’d expect to 
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Private Schools 


Co-Educational 


CHILD-WALKER 


School of Design 


Founded 1910 
Affiliated with the Stuart School 


Fine Arts—Graphic Arts—Design 


Painting Interior Design 
Sculpture Industrial Design 
Olustration Metal Craft 


Pottery 
Anton Van Dereck, Director 


For catalog address Registrar, 
284 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


MERRICOURT 


For girls and boys about | to 12 


By month or year—country boarding school 
and camp — safe, happy, homelike — small 
select group—personal care of directors. 


MR. and MRS. JOHN T. KINGSBURY 


Berlin, Connecticut 


For Boys 


MESA ANCH SCHOOL 


Mesa, Arizona 


A school for boys 13-19, in the ideal win- 
ter climate of Arizona, in which preparation 
for college is adapted to each boy’s individual 
needs and capacity. Outdoor life featuring 
riding, polo, golf, tennis, week-end camping 
trips. Concrete swimming pool. Each boy 
owns a horse. C.E.B, Examination record 
excellent. 


Address: 


L. F. Brady, Flagstaff, Arizona 
J. B. Field, Cohasset, Mass. 


ADMIRAL BILLARD ACADEMY 


Naval Preparatory. Beautiful campus. 600 
ft. ocean beach. Prepares for college and 
government academies. Merchant Marine. Spe- 
cial emphasis on Naval and Coast Guard Acad. 
Experienced staff of University, Naval and 
Coast Guard Academy Graduates. Naval 
drills and uniforms. Seamanship, Naviga- 
tion,, Gunnery, Sailing, Rowing, Swimming, 
Land and Water Sports. Commanded by 
Commodore Randolph_Ridgley, , U.S.C.G., 
Retired. Formerly Supt. ~of United States 
Coast Guard Academy, Low. all inclusive 
rate. For catalog. write & 


REGISTRAR, New, London, Conn. 


Write the schools or for. further help to 


Porter SARGENT 


Educational Adviser, 
11 Beacon, Sty Boston 
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Presents 


Sa < 
is just beginning 
TELEPHONE 
WI. 2-1692 


439 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 


THE AMERICAN ROUTE 
TO NORTHERN EUROPE 


Denmark - Sweden - Finland 


Poland - Russia 
S/S “SCANPENN” 


S/S “SCANYORK”’ 
S/S “SCANMAIL” 
S/S “SCANSTATES” 
ALL OUTSIDE STATEROOMS WITH 
BATH OR SHOWER 
Excellent Cuisine — Courteous Service 


AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 
5 Broadway 1 Bourse Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Your Trip 


End It 
Right 


Start It 
Right 


STAY AT THE 


AMERICAN WOMAN’S CLUB 
IN NEW YORK 


HE beginning and end of your trip should be as 

full of new pleasures and experiences as the trip 
itself. And it will be, if you stop at the American 
Woman's Club. 


In addition to the beauty and conveniences of your 
room with its private bath, you'll enjoy the special 
features of five roof gardens, of numerous and spa- 
cious lounges, of a swimming pool and free plunges 
every morning, of an outdoor patio garden for lunch- 


ing and dining. 


And if you want to take advantage of all the entertain- 
ment and interest New York offers, they're all nearby. 
The clubhouse is within a few minutes of Times Square, 
near shops and department stores. Equally conve- 


nient are railroads, piers and steamship offices. 


Every care will be given your luggage, mail, phone 
messages and packages. An information bureau will 
look up any travel information you seek, make reser- 


vations and buy tickets, if you wish. 


And all this is possible at rates that are economical: 


Single with bath, ‘per day 
$2. 50; to $3.50 


Double with ‘bath, per day 
$4.00 to $5.00 


" AMERICAN WOMAN'S 
CLUB 


353 W. 57th St., N.Y. © Tel.: COlumbus 5-6100 
a 
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TWO hemispheres 
e- better 7 one 


5 


T. spend winter below the Equator, and then come north in 


spring... 
than one. But there is more than this practical advantage to the 


that is reason enough why two hemispheres are better 
Franconia’s unique itinerary .. . even as there is more to the ship 
than spaciousness and luxury. She has a flair for high adventure... 
as you have the urge to find it. She was built for world-cruising. 
Under the auspices of the two oldest travel organizations on land 
and sea, the Franconia has inaugurated every major change in 
world-cruise itineraries. She has called at more different ports 
than any other great liner. From this rich experience she now 
gives you the best, south and north .. . in 144 days of perfect 
‘round-the-world living. Sail in her January 7th... rates are only 
$1900 up, including shore excursions. See your local travel agent 


now ...or CUNARD WHITE STAR LINE, 25 Broadway and 638 
Fifth Ave., or THOS. COOK & SON, 587 Fifth Ave., New York. 


ITINERARY: TRINIDAD BRAZIL ST. HELENA SOUTH AFRICA 
MADAGASCAR SEYCHELLES ISLANDS INDIA* CEYLON 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS MALAYA SIAM JAVA BALI 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS CHINA KOREA JAPAN 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS CALIFORNIA PANAMA 


*including Bombay, Delhi, Agra, Fatehpur Sikri 


a) 
WORLD CRUISE 
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TORS IN THE NEW CAPITAL 


This Turkish peasant and his wife are paying their first visit to Ankara which offers sO many sur- 

prising sights to the simple folk of the Anatolian countryside. The man wears a cap in accordance 

with the new law. His wife, however, has not as yet yielded to propaganda against the veil. The 

administration building in the background is guarded by a Turkish soldier in the uniform of 
the French army, 
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FLIGHT OVER THE TURKISH REPUBLIC 


ISTANBUL, abandoned capital of the 
late, unlamented Ottoman Empire, is con- 
nected by an experimental airway with the 
new seat of Turkish government established 
by Mustafa Kemal Pasha in the bare up- 
lands of Anatolia. On the trip by air from 
the decayed splendors of the Sublime Porte 
to the raw newness of Republican Ankara, 
over ancient monuments and landmarks 
with traditions deep in the legends of 
mythology, over the battlefields of recent 
bitter struggles for existence, one may sur- 
vey, as perhaps in no other manner quite 
so effectively, the metamorphosis of Tur- 
key. 

While the plane circles for altitude above 
Istanbul’s inconveniently located airport at 
Yeshilkeuy, some miles west of the city 
on the edge of the Sea of Marmora, there 
can be seen to the north vestiges of the 
once famous Chatalja lines across the 
peninsula whose name they bear. Here 
in 1912 were fought some of the fiercest 
engagements of the Balkan Wars when the 
Bulgars drove the brave, disorganized, ill- 
equipped Turks to the last defenses of the 
former capital. The dull brown hills of 
the peninsula are furrowed with scars of 
endless conflicts. 

A different scar serves to remind the 
modern Turk of certain practices of nine- 
teenth-century Europe in dealing with coun- 
tries that had occasion to call for assistance 
upon more technically developed nations. 
Across these barren, rolling hills the single 
track of the sole railway connection with 
western Europe winds and loops in aston- 
ishing fashion. Such needless meanderings 
of the right of way were neither accidental 
nor due to inexpert engineering. An Aus- 
trian, one Baron Hirsch, built this line— 
quite cleverly from his point of view-~- 
under contract with the Ottoman Govern- 
ment, on a kilometric basis. 

The airway first follows the vanishing 
coast of Europe eastward to the old sec- 
tion of Istanbul. Rarely is it given one 


By MELVIN HALL 


to*look on any scene of greater beauty 
and tradition than the view from the air 
of the Sublime Porte with its forest of 
minarets and domes, the Golden Horn 
agleam in the sunlight, dotted with little 
boats, and the Bosporus of the Argonauts 
winding narrowly between the steep, palace- 
studded shores of Europe and Asia to the 
Black Sea. 

From above the multi-towered walls of 
the Byzantine city one glimpses a marble- 
faced gate flanked by cypress trees through 
which stormed the Ottoman Turks in 1453 
to capture the capital of the Eastern Ro- 
man Empire, to erect the crescent over the 
greatest of Christian cathedrals. Near the 
walls in picturesque disarray lie vast Turk- 
ish cemeteries whose uncared-for tomb- 
stones leaning at every angle record the 
rank of the deceased in carven images of 
the headgear significant 
of their respective sta- 
tions in life. This con- 
venient and decorative 
system has had, alas, to 
be discarded. Since 
Mustafa Kemal Pasha 
decreed that only hats 
of European style shall 
be worn, save by the 
limited number of recog- 


nized clergy, no new 
crops of turbaned 
and tarbushed  head- 


stones may be expected 
to spring forth. 

As the plane draws 
near to the mouth of 
the Bosporus the im- 
mense flat dome of 


The mosque of Suleiman 

the Magnificent, built in 

1557, is perhaps the finest 

architectural achievement 

of the Turks at Constan- 
tinople. 


Sancta Sofia, which has harbored succes- 
sively the faithful of two of the world’s 
great religions—the one for more than nine 
centuries, the other close on to five—stands 
out prominently amidst the multitudinous 
mosques of the old quarter. Within it an 
American, working with careful skill un- 
der the enlightened authority of the leader 
of Moslem Turkey, has exposed splendid 
early Christian mosaics that were plastered 
over when the great cathedral first was 
converted to a mosque. The more fanatical 
Moslems accustomed to worship in this 
historic edifice protested vigorously against 
the profanation of their mosque by Chris- 
tian pictures. They demanded destruction 
of the priceless Byzantine mosaics, or that 
they should once again be blotted out. In- 
cipient riots brought increasing anxiety to 
the municipal authorities. When impas- 
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For more than a thousand years the wall built by 
Constantine to defend the New Rome defied the a= 
saults of barbarians and Turks. In some places the 
wall is one hundred feet high and over two hundred 
feet thick. In 1453 the Turks successfully stormed the 
eity at the central gate opposite the grove of eypresses. 


The new airway from Istanbul to Ankara is another 
invaluable additien to the system of rapid tramspor- 

tation se essential to the young republic. 

James LL. Moniague 
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Eisenstaedt from Pix 


AT KEMAL PASHA’S PALACE 


To the vigor and genius of Kemal Pasha 

Ataturk the new Turkey owes most of its 

important political and economic achicve- 

ments. The Gazi is seen here in the garden 

of his palace talking with the Crown Prince 
of Sweden. 


Asiatic shore one may, when flying low, 
see amidst the shipping with which this 
historic stretch of water teems the flocks 
of lesser shearwaters that fly ceaselessly 
up and down, up and down the Bos- 
a few inches above its surface. 
the Marmora to the Black Sea 
Eisenstaedt from Pix 
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The bridge which connects Galata with Pera is one of the busiest thoroughfares in Istanbul. 
Constantinople is actually a collection of towns and villages situated on both sides of the 
Golden Horn and along the Bosporus. The section known as Galata is the chief business center 
of the city; Pera is the principal residential quarter of the European communities. Directly 


CA 


Black St 
CITY OF THE GOLDEN HORN 
ahead are seen the tall minarets of the mosque of Yeni-Valideh-Djami. 
the group, where the British General 


and back they go, these little white-bellied, 
sooty-backed sea-birds, flying close for- 
mation in groups of a dozen to forty 
or more, swerving to avoid ships and 
rowboats and the dolphins that often 
play in the channel, seeming never to alight 
nor to rest save for the holding of a few 
beats of their wings as they glide over the 
water. It is said that they sleep on the 
Black Sea, though I have seen them only 
in the air. Local superstition has it that 
they are the souls of boatmen whom Death 
has withdrawn from rowing the surface 
in their little kRaiks. Such a reincarnation 
would seem appropriate also for the souls 
of trans-oceanic ‘air pilots. 

Skirting the Asiatic shore on the east— 
the Ismed Peninsula is one of the zones 
over which it is forbidden to fly—and keep- 
ing not far out over the open Sea of 
Marmora, the plane passes above the Is- 
lands of the Princes which vie with the 
Bosporus as the summer playground of res- 
idents of Istanbul. Prinkipo, largest of 


DESIGNING FOR THE 
NEW WOMAN 


The As-Met Pasha school for girls 
is one of the best educational insti- 
tutions of the new Turkey. Here 
girls whose mothers were the 
veiled prisoners of the harem are 
taught the arts and sciences and 
trained for useful professions. 


Townshend was interned after his capture 
by the Turks at Kut-al-Amarah, served 
until latterly as refuge for the exiled Trot- 
sky whom no country seems particularly 
keen to welcome. Further “west in the 
Marmora lies the small, barren island on 
which the entire canine population of Ot- 
toman Constantinople once was impounded 
and left to carry a highly desirable thinning- 
out process to its logical conclusion. 

The Anatolian railroad crawls along the 
shore of the Ismed Peninsula .from its 
terminus at Haidar Pasha on the Asiatic 
side of the Bosporus. Built by Germans 
as part of the “Berlin-Bagdad Railway” 
project, the grey terminus is typical in ap- 
pearance of pre-War German railway sta- 
tions, slightly Turkified in minor external 
detail. Here each evening gather many 
people to bid Godspeed to their friends 
departing by the express for Ankara. 
Amidst the crowds milling over the plat- 
form on one occasion I observed a tall, 
elderly negro of distinguished appearance 
and benign expression garbed in a black 
frock coat. He was the recipient of con- 
siderable deference from the many people 
around him or passing by, some of them 
high ranking officers and officials, so I 
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THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE AND THE YOUNG REPUBLIC 


The airplane provides a splendid view of the mosque of Suleiman the Magnificent with 


its vast interior courtyard, its clustered domes and its six minarets. 
is a handsome esplanade which was once the forum of Constantine. 


Behind the mosque 
Here still stands the 


obelisk of Constantine, built of twelve drums of porphyry, which bore aloft the statue of the 

famous emperor. At the lower left is a picture that looks at Turkey’s present and future 

instead of its past. The young woman in a smart riding habit is a daughter of the Turkish 
Republic walking to her riding academy in Ankara. 


asked a Turkish friend who he might be. 

“Ah!” with some surprise, “you do 
not know? That is the ex-Chief Eunuch 
of the Sultan’s Seraglio.”’ 

“But why,” I queried, “is such defer- 
ence being shown him now, with the 
Sultanate long since abolished and the 
harems of the Seraglio a public mu- 
seum ?” 

“He was a great man,’ 
friend. “Formerly he ranked as Grand 
Vizier. Furthermore, not only was he 
a very important personage with pow- 
erful influence but he was much liked 
by all those who had to deal with him. 
Thus is he remembered;wherefore the 
show of respect by the acquaintances 
of the departed days of his high estate.” 

“And now what is he doing?” 

“Ah, now! Now he is the principal 
midwife of Istanbul!’ 

Considerable progress in liberaliza- 
tion has not yet abolished the strong 
prejudice against male doctors entering 
women’s quarters to assist in childbirth. 
The ex-Chief Eunuch of the Sultan’s 
harem, however, in his post-War pro- 
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fession, is perfectly acceptable to all. Few 
persons living, indeed, can claim greater 
experience in women’s quarters. Small 
wonder that his fame still lives. 

From Prinkipo the course flown passes 
over Yalova, a modern resort with mineral 
springs developed by Mustafa Kemal at 
the base of the massive barrier, sometimes 
called Mount Olympus, that dominates the 
Brusa area. Sportingly inclined elements 
of the Turkish youth have of late attempt- 
ed, not without casualties, to develop the 
potentialities of the upper slopes as skiing 
fields for winter sports. The town of 
Brusa, extremely picturesque with its many 
slender minarets in a setting of cypress 
trees, has harbored some of the most 
fanatical of the reactionary religious ele- 
ments of Turkey. It was typical of the 
Gazi’s direct method of approach to have 
chosen Brusa for the first utterance in 
the Turkish language of the Moslem “Call 
to Prayer’ (theretofore given only in 
Arabic throughout the entire Moslem 
world). At the same time he first applied 
the interdiction of reading the Koran in 
Arabic, forcing the reluctant clerics to sub- 


stitute for the Holy Book’s original 
wording a Turkish translation prepared 
by his order. 

Mustafa Kemal’s object, of course.’- 
was to free the people from the dead 
hand of religious retrogression, to cur- 
tail the power of the Moslem clergy 
who claimed alone to hold the key of 
interpretation between man and God— 
though Mohammed the Prophet specif- 
ically stipulated that there were to 
be no intermediaries. The Gazi has 
succeeded at least to the extent of 
rendering the reactionaries inarticulate 
and without present effective influence. 
The riots of the Brusa fanatics, which 
were expected, were acute enough for 
a few days but short-lived. 

After crossing a rough mountainous 
stretch to the wide valley of Eskishe- 
hir the plane halts outside the town 
of the same name, center of the world’s 
production of meerschaum (though 
the industry is now but half-alive). 
This town and railway junction the 
Greeks captured in July, 1921. Here 
on an enormous natural airdrome is 
now located the principal station of 
the Turkish Air Force, with two avia- 
tion regiments, a flying school and 
workshops. Over this valley the 
writer once got mixed up in a huge 
flight of storks winging their way in 
solemn formation behind a long, thin 
cloud that hid them from view as we 
gained altitude. Only quick maneuver- 
ing avoided several collisions that might 
well have brought disaster. 

Shallow trench lines, clearly visible 
from the air on the low surrounding 
hills, remains of burned-out houses in 
Eskishehir, offer grim evidence of the 
desperate struggle for existence waged 
here by the Turks in 1921-22 with the 
Greek invaders. Against the 'Eskishe- 
hir line, a bit more to the south 
at Dumlar Punar, Mustafa Kemal 
launched on August 26th, 1922 the of- 
fensive that within ten days had swept 
into the Mediterranean Sea some two 
hundred miles away the entire Greek 
army, numerically superior, better equipped 
and supported by the authority of the vic- 
‘torious Allied Powers, at the very time 
ensconced in occupation of the recognized 
capital of the country. 

This amazing victory paved the way for 
Turkey’s return to the council of the na- 
tions as a sovereign state. More than that, 
it led to the welding of the new Turkish 
state into a homogeneous unit such as had 
never been the case in the entire history 
of the Ottoman Empire. By the Conven- 
tion signed at Mudania, the port for Brusa 
on the Sea of Marmora, shortly after the 
Greek debacle in Anatolia, the embarrassed 
Allied Powers agreed hastily to return to 
the Turks their former capital, Constanti- 
nople, and Eastern Thrace, part of Turkey- 


Istanbul 
‘Turkey, save in the former capital city, 


ANKARA’S MONUMENT TO ITS FOUNDER 


To the orthodox Mohammedans of the Ottoman Empire the representation of human beings 
in any form was considered an insult to Allah. Today a heroic statue of Mustafa Kemal 


Pasha dominates the National Square at Ankara. 


The painters and sculptors of the Turkish 


Republic, no longer rigidly limited to abstract designs, are working with enthusiasm to take 
full advantage of their new liberty. 


in-Europe, originally captured in 1453. 

There resulted one of the great racial 
mass movements of modern times. Prac- 
tically the whole of the Greek and most 
of the Armenian population of Asia Minor 
and of Eastern Thrace, together with a 
portion of the Greek inhabitants of Con- 
stantinople, fled to Greece. In January 
of the following year, 1923, the Greco- 
Turkish Convention for the compulsory 
exchange of Moslem and Greek Orthodox 
minorities completed the process. In the 
general reshuffling of races in Anatolia 
and Thrace only a portion of the Moslems 
in Western Thrace and of the Greeks in 
were unaffected. Throughout 


not a Greek remains. On the other side, 


all the Moslems of Greece, Macedonia and 
part of Western Thrace repaired to Tur- 
key. More than two million persons were 
involved in these migratory stampedes, re- 
patriations and exchanges. Where before 
there was great diversity and highly com- 
plex political problems arising from the 
mixture of antipathetic races and religions, 
there is now nearly complete homogeneity. 
Such profound modification of racial 
geography constitutes probably the surest 
guarantee of peaceful future development 
for the Turkish Republic. 
Southeastwardly from Eskishehir the 
Anatolian plateau stretches to the high 
wall of the Taurus Mountains. Road and 
railway pass that barrier by the Cilician 
Gates, sometimes called “The Conquerors’ 
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Way,’ to descend to the rich southern lit- 
toral of Asia Minor, the Syrian desert and 
the great depression beyond that is Meso- 
potamia. Through this defile has passed 
the bulk of the invaders in each direction, 
whether as conquerors, or on ill-omened 
raids or dispirited retreats. Alexander the 
Great used it. Romans and Persians, 
Greeks and Mongols passed through this 
narrow gorge. So did the armed mobs of 
the First Crusades, and countless others. 
Through it the Germans launched their 
commercial attack on the Middle East with 
the Berlin-Bagdad Railway, which now 
ends at Nisbin on the Turko-Syrian fron- 
tier, close to that of Iraq. 

The lavender-scented uplands are studded 
with scrub oak, the gorges edged with mag- 
nificent pines. Here in summer nomadic 
herders pitch their black goats-hair tents 
on the grassy slopes. Round huts of woven 
willow twigs and reeds, occasionally covered 
with canvas, mark more permanent encamp- 
ments. Atop isolated crags the turreted 
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ON THE MARCH TOWARD THE FUTURE 


The modern woman of Turkey is no recluse fattened with sweets for the delectation of her master and heavily shrouded in veils and cumbersome garments. 

Dressed in neat uniform these Turkish girl scouts marched smartly past the reviewing stand of Mustafa Kemal Pasha at Ankara during the latest cele- 

bration of the birth of the Republic. They are in the vanguard of the struggle for the liberation of Turkish women, and they believe in the equality of the 
sexes, the harmonious cultivation of mind and body and the right of women to any trade or profession. 


walls of crumbling fortresses etch sharp 
outlines in the clear air of the countryside. 

Turkey is essentially an agrarian and pas- 
toral country, though only five per cent 
of its area is actually cultivated. [Illiterate 
peasant farmers and herders, of extremely 
simple wants and very low standards of liv- 
ing, compose the great majority of its pop- 
ulation. Over ten millions of a total of 
about fourteen millions are cultivators or 
directly dependent on agriculture, living in 
small villages of poor adobe houses. Their 
methods go back to the dim dawn of his- 
tory, the wooden plow, threshing by the feet 
of bullocks or stone rollers dragged by 
donkeys, winnowing into the breeze from 
piles swept together on the threshing floor. 

The task of educating these conservative 
peasants, reluctant to change their habits, 
is a colossal one. In the official census of 
1927 only eight and two-tenths per cent of 
the population of Turkey was shown as lit- 
erate. Since the new alphabet was intro- 
duced the following year about a million 


and a quarter persons have learned to 
read and write in the public schools, though 
schools and teachers so far available can 
take care of only about thirty-five per cent 
of the children between seven and sixteen 
years of age. 

But it is by no means only with the mat- 
ter of schooling that the educational pro- 
gram is concerned. The use of modern 
agricultural methods jand implements, health 
and sanitation, elimination of certain physi- 
cal and religious restrictions setting apart 
the Turk and his practices from more 
progressive countries of the west are among 
the aims. Primarily with this object in 
view have been the Gazi’s proscriptions 
of the tarbush or fez, of veils for women, 
of polygamy. 

The fez, a peculiarly impractical head- 
gear not of Turkish origin, branded the 
Turk as something different and conse- 
quently something queer. Not that many 
of the alleged European head-coverings 

(Continued on page 48) 
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PLANTS THAT DEFY DROUGHT 


WE first hear of the Land of the Cactus 
Tree from Hoei-shin, a Chinese traveler 
who, some scholars believe, visited our 
western shores in 449 A.D. His report— 
duly set down in the Chinese Annals or 
Yearbooks on his return home—is the 
original document on which Chinese _his- 
torians based their accounts of this land, 
and which supplied writers of romance and 
verse with new ideas on which to exercise 
their imaginations. According to the 
Chinese sources, travelers like Hoei-shin 
were held in the highest consideration in 
the Empress Dowager Tai-Hau’s court dur- 
ing the Wei Dynasty, having been sent by 
imperial command to carry the doctrines of 
Buddha to the far corners of the earth. 
If the records in the Chinese Annals are 
correctly interpreted Hoei-shin—whose 
name means “Universal Compassion’”— 
landed on our southwestern shores in the 
vicinity of California, just five hundred 
years before Leif Ericson or his country- 
man Bjarne Herjulfsen sighted Vinland. 
He named the country he visited “Fusang”’ 
in honor of the cactus plants he saw. If 
the country Hoei-shin described was our 
Southwest, he was honorable enough to 
mention the fact that five Buddhist Beggar 
Monks had preceded him here by forty 
years! Unlike the Mediterranean hordes 
that swept this peaceful country with fire- 
arms a thousand years later, this visitor 
did not attempt to destroy that which he 
could not understand. One can picture 
him gasping in astonishment and pride at 


BY E. RICHMOND THOMAS 


the abnormal vegetable growths of the 
drought-hardened deserts here and in north- 
ern Mexico, just as we do today some fif- 
teen hundred years later. 

Startling as it may sound, Hoei-shin’s 
chronicle describes no warlike 
people or weapons of war among 
the natives whom he found in 
possession of the land, and he 
seemed pleased at their quiet, 
highly cultivated order of life. 
They were making paper on which 
to depict their hieroglyphical 
characters, weaving baskets and 
textiles, making houses and rope, 
and obtaining food and drink 
from the maguey (century plant) 
to which Hoei-shin had hitherto 
been a stranger, and with which 
the Mexican plains were teeming. 
Some think that it was to this 
plant alone that Hoei-shin re- 
ferred when he named the coun- 
try, others that it was to the en- 
tire cactus family—and with much 
more reason, 

In Arizona and New Mexico, 
Hoei-shin would have seen the 
giant cactus weighing many tons 
balancing its towering bulk on a 
base about six feet in circumfer- 
ence. Being a lover of nature, 
the intelligence displayed by the 
American cactus family would not 
have been lost on him. The vege- 
tation that should—as in his own 
country—have resembled trees 
with bark and leaves, had made 
itself master of the desert. 

Today the cactus family—with 
its three tribes—is known to man 
in some form or other the world 
over. The cactus members that 
remained in these parts of the 
earth that have become desert 
fared very differently down 
through the aeons of time than 
did the same family in tropical 
lands—as we shall see later. 


Throughout the Southwest and 
Mexico there are hundreds of 
species of cactus, the smallest no 
larger than a button, the largest 
over forty feet tall. One of the 
giants of the desert, a sahuara 
cactus, is seen at the right. On 
the left is the purple blossom of 
the beaver-tail cactus which grows 
on the edge of the plant’s prickly 
pads in May. * 
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The primitive cacti of Arizona had rev- 
elled in the steamy luxuriance of the car- 
boniferous era with its pithy trees, giant 
vegetation and giant beasts. During this 
humid state when exuberant vegetation was 
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THE ORGAN CACTUS 


The so-called organ cactus grows in Mexico. 
sometimes ten to fifteen feet in length. 


The branches of this extraordinary plant are 
In this photograph flowers may be seen in bloom in 


the grooves of the branches. The Indians use the ripe fruit of this plant as a food, gathering it 
with a forked stick attached to a long pole. 


rampant and rains abundant, the most for- 
midable enemies of the plants were the 
long-necked dinosaurs and their kind. 
After the ravages made by them many 
species of plants may have disappeared. 
Not so with the cactus family; it had ar- 
rived as a pioneer, spreading its broad 
leaves—both literally and figuratively—and 
here it meant to stay. It was prepared to 
meet the on-coming conditions by adapting 
itself to the terrors of a cyclic change. 
About the time that the lizard changed 
his scales into feathers and took to the 
air, and the horses’ soft toes hardened into 
protective hoofs for better traveling on the 
fast solidifying earth, the cactus commenced 
to restrain the development of its pereskian 
leaves and curl them into the slenderest 
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spaces possible, until in time they became 
like steel needles for hardness, sharpness 
and directness of purpose. Yet through 
these hard thorns the work of the old-time 
leaf was still performed, and nature func- 
tioned according to the plant plan. In de- 
fiance of the drought and scorching sun that 
soon burned up the forests and turned them 
into arid wastes, the cactus thickened and 
strengthened its stem and arranged its 
spines in strategic positions in anticipation 
of the battle. Tremendous cyclic changes 
occurred: earthquakes shook down the 
mountains they had ages before thrown up; 
seas and lakes went dry, and many tree, 
plant and animal forms of that time were 
preserved to us only through the process 
of petrification. Though plant life must 


have practically ceased in this inferno, the 
cactus had been able to pull through— 
though perhaps reduced to a mere handful 
of doughty warriors. The desert plant of 
today is a far cry from the soft-leafed 
pereskia—the nearest living counterpart of 
the primitive cacti—of the tropics, and only 
careful study of them reveals the relation- 
ship. 

But let us meet some individual members 
of this desert cactus family. Taking our 
car we set out along the Apache Trail 
towards the Roosevelt Dam. Noon, scorch- 
ing and shelterless, finds us parked by the 
roadside for a picnic lunch, where unex- 
pectedly we meet with one of the two hun- 
dred and fifty-eight species of the opuntia 
tribe. It is commonly known as the “chol- 
la’ and has close-set tawny spines on its 
cylindrical stalks that branch out in all di- 
rections. The plant stands ready to repel 
any demonstration of interest on the part of 
the traveler, as anyone who had ever been 
to windward of one during a sand storm 
can testify. Frequently great chunks of 
the dry matted fuzz blows off the angular 
branches in the wind, and the vicinity of 
these jumping chollas—as they are known 
locally—is a disagreeable place on such a 
day. When the spines enter the flesh, they 
are extremely painful and very difficult to 
remove, 

Imagine a whole forest of these terrify- 
ing vegetable arsenals—growing to a height 
of from twelve to fifteen feet, as they do 
in maturity—defying the intrusion of ani- 
mal, man and bird alike with their crooked 
spiny arms. Ranchers in regions where 
this plant grows treat it as a pest raking 
it up in piles and burning it beyond recog- 
nition. Curiously enough, the wood of the 
cholla—denuded of its outer bark or sheath 
of spines—is another marvel of the cactus 
world for man to wonder at. This tube- 
like stalk—from two to six inches in di- 
ameter—is a long woven network of pen- 
cil-sized fibers with a uniform pattern of 
small and large holes. It is through these 
holes that the inner organism of the plant 
draws its sustenance from the air. 

In allusion to these delicately fashioned 
stems—which, along with its yellow flowers 
are the most attractive part of the jumping 
cholla—this plant is frequently referred to 
as “cane cactus.’ The inch-long evanescent 
blossoms range from light yellow to brown 
and from maroon to lavender, but after an 
eight-hour shift night finds them closed 
and vanished for another year. Some cacti 
of the echinocactus varieties are so heavily 
armed with long spines that the stemless 
flowers can hardly open among them before 
it is their time to be gone. No other plant 
in the world is so careful of its blossoms as 
is the cactus, but it does not rely on them 
alone as a means of propagation. Take the 
cholla, for instance: as though to offset the 
general hostility against its kind, it showers 
the earth with its fragments which take 


root easily and start new plants, threatening 
to become an actual menace to the human 
species, for—like a good general—this Nim- 
rod knows no defeat. The chollas seem ‘to 
thrive on the devastating trampling they re- 
ceive by the cattle, for the scattered broken 
pieces take root wherever they are left for 
a short spell undisturbed, and—along with 
the fallen seeds, fruit and spines that bom- 
bard the earth—commence to rear more 
arsenals for the glory of the clan. Drought 
has no longer any terrors for this fighter, 
for it has learned by bitter experience to 
keep a season or two in advance of neces- 
sity by storing up water when the oppor- 
tunity is at hand. 

In contrast to the cholla with its round 
or cylindrical segments, its sister cactus, 
the prickly pear, has flat slab-like sections— 
or modified stalks—that are usually mis- 
taken for leaves, and they too are exceed- 
ingly prolific. One of the broken-off slabs 
shows anything but discouragement if 
dropped to the ground, for as its two ends 
curl up and wither away its spines under- 
neath are taking root. Even in giving its 
fruit, this cactus is both lavish and con- 
servative at the same time, for if the fruit 
is not separated from the edge of the parent 
slab, it becomes an integral part of the 
plant. From its outer end another egg- 
shaped fruit appears the following year, to 
be added to in turn again and again for as 
many consecutive seasons as the long fes- 
toon of fruit can be supported. 
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THE JOSHUA TREE 


The Joshua tree, though it does not belong to the cactus family, has succeeded in defying the 

hardships which the Arizona desert imposes on all growing things. Some species grow to a 

height of thirty feet. The leaves of the Joshua tree are generally sword-shaped with sharp 
points and the blossoms of the tree are among the most fragrant in the region. 


It is very interesting to see how these 
desert plants are equally spaced for a just 
distribution of the water supply; there is 
no over-crowding on the surface, even if 
every horizontal inch below is being con- 
stantly and intelligently tapped by their 


The giant cactus can survive in the 

most inhospitable environment in de- 

fiance of drowght and rocky soil. After 

rainfall it swells noticeably, storing 

water in its green trunk which may 

serve for a period of from two to 
four years. 


marvelous root system with its ramifications. 

Under the tribe cereae—which includes 
the giant cactus, barrel, and night-blooming 
cereus—we behold the plants that would 
have astonished Hoei-shin. Whether large 
or small, erect or climbing, single or mul- 
tiple-branched, the plants of the cereae 
tribe all have long stretches of stem fluted 
lengthwise along whose ridges, spaced at 
regular distances, are clusters of spines. 
Unlike any other tree that ever grew—for 
it has no leaves—the fleshy green stalk of 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Black Star 
Magdalen College is often considered the most beautiful in Oxford. Founded in 1458, it has numbered among 


its students such dissimilar celebrities as Wolsey, Hampden, Addison, Gibbon and Edward VIII. 


MODERN LIFE AND CLOISTERED OXFORD 


Eisenstaedt from Pix 


By ELIOT JANEWAY 


OXFORD and the Oxford tradition— 
‘‘a vision of grey roofed houses, a long 
rambling street, and the sound of many 
bells’—who is not familiar with the 
legend, subject a little to the spell of the 
timeless atmosphere, so well described 
by old William Morris? Does it still 
hold good today, in this changing world? 
Is the spell still potent? 

Oxford has for centuries been a 
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distinguished seat of learning. Its tradi- 
tions have been entwined in English life 
almost as long as England has been Eng- 
land. Wycliffe, Wolsey, Locke, Peel and 
Gladstone were scholars there. “New Col- 
lege”’ was new when Henry II] was on the 
throne, as its crumbling walls testify. 
Like all the great medieval universities, 
Oxford was founded as a divinity school, 
for the education of clerics. But we must 


not think of a divinity school in its 
present narrow sense. Every educated 
man, in the twelfth century, when the 
scholars began to gather in the old 
market town, was a cleric. Education 
was only church education, it is true, 
but the church was then the greatest 
power in the world, declaring its sov- 
ereignty over king and baron. The 
church, too, was the most democratic 
organization of the time. Besides be- 
ing the mother of all the professions, 
it was the only possible escape for a 
poor lad from endless servitude to one 
lord or another. 

The spirit of democracy and poverty 
made Oxford one of the earliest homes 
of the great order of Friars—The 
Franciscans and Dominicans. These 
and other orders had hostels in Ox- 
ford, and Roger Bacon, one of the 
first and one of the greatest scholars 
of the University, lived his life as a 
Franciscan Friar. 

Oxford was the home of another 
movement for preaching and teaching 
among the poor. John Wycliffe, the 
great leader and inspirer of the ‘“Lol- 
lards,’ was Master of Balliol for a 
time and an Oxford functionary till his 
death. But the fundamental conserva- 
tism of the University repudiated him 
at the last, when the Lollard preachers 
were crying out, in London and the 
southern counties, for confiscation of 
all church land and virtual communism. 

Again in the bloody reigns of the 
Tudors, Oxford had a leading part to 
play. The great Cardinal Wolsey, 
Henry VIII's right-hand man, not 
only studied here, but was actually 
building one of the largest colleges, to 
be called “Cardinal College,’ when he 
was thrust from power in disgrace. 
Later the college was completed as 
Christ Church. 

Elizabeth, with her fondness for 
learning and Latin, favored the Uni- 
versity ; and after her death, when the 
ill-fated Stuarts came to the throne, 
Oxford declared and maintained her 
loyalty to the crown. Not only did 
Charles I set up his court and parlia- 
ment there but after his death, Oxford 
maintained its stubborn royalism. It 
was the center of Jacobite feeling 
throughout the eighteenth century, 


SERVICE FOR THE YOUNG 
SCHOLARS 


Moving with mincing dignity, an 
Oxford “scout” carries luncheons to 
the students it is his duty to serve as 
cook, valet and man-in-waiting. He 
personifies the venerable traditions of 
leisure and privilege. The motor cars 
parked before Oriel College in the 
picture above are symbolic of the 
turbulent present, and a reminder 
that the city of Oxford is now the 
home of one of the greatest automo- 
bile factories in England. 
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century liberalism, was at 
the chief concern of the 
was the battle for Anglo-Cath- 
Newman. 

traditions of church educa- 
been stronger at Oxford than 
else in England. Moreover, its 
have included a larger number of 
statesmen than poets and lit- 
The latter seem to have taken 
more kindly to Cambridge. At Oxford 


Eisenstaedt from Pix 
At Oxford there are no rigid rules for at- 
tending lectures. The students may study 
or amuse themselves as their fancy dictates. 


Shelley found “Learning sitting very 
comfortably in an easy chair, and sleep- 
ing so soundly that no one can wake 
hier 

Engineers and scientists, though tol- 
erated at Oxford, find a cold welcome. 
Oxford has prided itself upon being 
apart from life, being an oasis of cul- 
ture in a desert of “trade.” If its de- 
grees bespeak a fitness for anything, it 
is for a certain way of life—and this a 
way of life which, to our joy or horror, 
is passing more certainly every year—- 
the life of a “gentleman.” 

Cambridge has been differently dis- 
posed. This University stands in the 
heart of the country whence came the 
Pilgrims and Puritans, and spiritually 
Cambridge has been a friend of the 
New World and the New Order. Mil- 
ton, Cromwell’s teacher and colleague, 
was educated there, as was Cromwell 
himself. Roger Williams our great rad- 
ical New England divine was a Cam- 
bridge man. Low Church and non-con- 
formist Cambridge has always been, 
and science has been welcomed here 
since Newton’s day. 

But Oxford stood apart from the 
main stream of English thought when 
that thought was moving quickly in 
some great progressive upsurge. Royalist, 

Anglican, conservative has been its spirit. 
So faithfully wedded is Oxford to the 
ghost of medievalism that that apostle of 
modernism, George Bernard Shaw, once 
remarked in despair that England would 
have no culture until Oxford had been 
razed to the ground. 

Seeing Oxford as a green-lawned close, 
where youth can dream away three years 
by the idle Thames, we perhaps forget its 
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The Oxford undergraduate wears his black 

academic gown with nonchalance, At the 

University’s twenty-one different colleges 
there are nearly five thousand students. 


importance. But the young men who pass 
through here are designed for the govern- 
ment service—parliamentary, diplomatic or 
civil—or for leading positions in the world 
of affairs. If Oxford is a school for anything 
over and above “culture,” it is a school for 
statesmen (which is perhaps what Eng- 
land’s ranking vegetarian had in mind). 
It is interesting to ponder whether the 
English slogan of “muddling through,” so 
dear to the hearts of these statesmen, has 
been formed in any way by University 
life. It would not be too difficult to make 
out such a case, for Oxford students seem 
to have a studied distaste for disciplined 
work. Nor is the whole system of educa- 
tion there designed to encourage it. The 
student at Oxford is not set a stiff course 
that requires a systematic routine of labor 
and a consistent level of achievement, as 
is the case in the French universities. 
Oxford for the average student is a place 
where the tiny cliques from the same pub- 
lic school are perpetuated, indulging in a 
little casual reading, some conversation and 
a good deal of sport. Even the long and 
frequent vacations do not separate them, 
for the little groups wander off across Eu- 
rope under tutorial guidance, picking up a 
smattering of French in Provence, of ar- 
chitecture in Venice, walking through the 
Black Forest—Goethe in their rucksacks 
and dreams of Gretchen in their hearts—or 
skiing in the Swiss Alps. The record of 
attendance at Oxford is not registered by 


THE BULLETIN BOARD 


For the young intellectuals at Oxford 
there are innumerable lectures whose 
subjects range from pure literature to 
highly controversial economic and social 
problems. In all those matters the girl 
students, only recently and with great 
reluctance allowed the privileges of the 
University, take a keen interest. 
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Eisenstaedt from Pix 
Still, as in Shelley’s day, learning often sits 
“very comfortably in an easy chair and sleeps 
so soundly no one can wake her.” 


instructors in class-rooms, but of all places, 
in the dining-halls of the various colleges. 
If one eats one’s quota of dinners “in col- 
lege’ during term-time one is in attend- 
ance! 

Oxford’s other-worldliness is succinctly 
illustrated by its plumbing, which is prac- 
tically and proudly nil. A little group of 
students with towels over one shoulder 
looking for a bath is a common sight. 

Any creature comforts, leaving luxury 
out of the picture, that one may achieve 
at Oxford are on the basis of personal 
service. Every student finds a “scout” 
provided for him by his college. The serv- 
ice of the “scout”, who is at least twice 
as old as the student and as respectful as 
a butler a la Hollywood, comes with the 
rooms here. From procuring and preparing 
breakfast for half a dozen guests, to draw- 
ing a basin of water, the “scout’s” duties 
combine those of cook, valet, butler and 
man-in-waiting. This is the atmosphere 

(Continued on page 53) 
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VERDANT ISLANDS IN 


THE MID-PACIFIC 


By FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES 


W HEN you look upon them from the 
air, they seem to rest ethereally on the 
azure ocean, as a necklace of emeralds 
set with diamonds, unclasped from a 
queen’s neck, might be lightly laid on lapis- 
lazuli. When you first land on them, you 
feel they are compounded of bright blos- 
soms and white beaches, tender melodies 
and dazzling moonlight. But when you 
linger on them you find that they are per- 
meated with fire as well as fragrance, that 
their iridescent rainbows arch over deep 
ravines. And when you live on them you 
learn that their soil brings forth food no 
less abundantly than flowers, and that the 
sweetness of their songs springs from the 
splendor of their story. 

‘There are eight of them, these islands 
which form an archipelago, taking its name 
from the largest, and lying in mid-Pacific: 
Hawaii, Maui, Kahoolawe, Lanai, Molokai, 
Oahu, Kauai and Niihau. They are balmy 
of climate, beautiful of aspect, and romantic 
of destiny. They were successively the 
scene of an ancient and unique kingdom 
and of a modern republic, tiny but indepen- 
dent; and eventually they were “incor- 
porated into the United States as an inte- 
gral part thereof’? by solemn and binding 
treaty. They were discovered by exploring 
adventurers, exploited by unscrupulous 
traders, christianized by American mission- 
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aries, and developed by American indus- 
trialists. They are the meeting-place and 
melting-pot of the peoples of many nations, 
both Oriental and Occidental, all of whom 
may, and many of whom do, claim the 
birthright of American citizenship. They 
are the home, by inheritance, adoption, and 
natural selection, of nearly 400,000 Ameri- 
can “‘Islanders,” who give the same alle- 
giance and meet the same obligations to the 
United States Government as American 
“Mainlanders.” 

It was with a deep consciousness of the 
facts that an American tropical tramp set 
out to explore these green islands. 

The conventional way to see Hawaii is 
to begin with the city of Honolulu on the 
Island of Oahu where you land anyway, 
whether you come from the East or the 
West, for it is the great port at the cross- 
roads of the Pacific; and from there to take 
a circuit drive around the island to behold 
a succession of lovely views and to get a 
glimpse of local industries. Only later, if 
at all, is it customary to visit the other 
islands in the group. But one of the advan- 
tages about being a vagrant is that you do 
not feel fettered by conventions; you feel 
free from them. So this tropical tramp de- 
cided to reverse the usual order of proce- 
dure, and visit the other islands first! 

When she landed in Honolulu, she had 
been given the unique and exquisite greet- 
ing which Hawaii extends to its humblest 
visitor—the welcome of joyous music and 
fragrant leis. She was past making, much 
less carrying out, any plan, conventional or 
otherwise, for visiting the Islands. She sat 
basking in the dappled sunshine on Waikiki 
3each looking out at the broad bands of 
turquoise-colored and aquamarine water 
beyond her. But presently a little pointed 
fork began to dart through her pleasant 
lethargy, pricking out a path to the resump- 
tion of purpose and energy. It roused her 
to the consciousness of all that she might 
miss if she did not start at once for the 
Island of Hawaii. For Pele, the Hawaiian 
goddess of the volcanos, had recently 
roused herself from protracted slumber, 
and was holding high court in her flaming 
crater-palace. But at any moment, her 


The ukulele player is an important figure 
at every Hawaiian gathering. Oddly 
enough, the ukulele originally came from 
Portugal, but it has been used for so 
many generations on the Islands that it 
may be considered a native instrument. 


Gendreap 
A statue of Kamehameha, Hawaii’s great 
native statesman and warrior, stands before 
Honolulu’s judiciary building. Kamehameha 
first brought the islands under one rule. 


pride appeased, her passion assuaged, she 
might subside with satiation. And Pele 
reigns over “a fountain and a shrine,” the 
voleano of Kilauea, the largest continually 
active volcano in the world. The tropical 
tramp had traveled far to see this wonder. 
She suddenly knew that she could not wait 
another day. 

It was not long before she was seated in 
a hydroplane soaring out to sea. Lightly 
and brightly the plane skims along, over 
blue waters that shimmer like silk and 
green mountains that slope away in velvet 
folds. It skirts the cliffs of an emerald 
coast laced with crystal waterfalls; and 
then, still poised for future flight, it comes 
smoothly and gracefully down to earth at 
Hilo, the “Crescent City” on the Island of 
Hawaii. 

The smooth drive over the flower- 
fringed road between Hilo and Kilauea 
which logically follows this flight is in itself 
a source of satisfaction. Belladona and 
ginger blossoms, giant ferns and purple 
bougainvillea border it; and the gradual 
ascent to a higher level and a cooler atmos- 
phere brings with it an agreeable sense of 
intoxication. The National Park, with its 
“fern jungle’ and “crater chain,” is also 
provocative of gentle enjoyment. It’ is 
tranquil in spite of the curling spirals of 
steam that rise surprisingly out of ground 
and grass at unexpected intervals; and the 
quiet coloring of the surrounding landscape 
enhances the illusion that Pele’s ways are 
“ways of quietness and all her paths are 
peace’—for she is empress of this entire 
region. 

The flaming pit where her splendid 
shrine is enthroned is actually a crater 
within a crater; and the outer basin is as 
smooth as a huge bowl of agate, striped in 
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ISLAND COWBOY 


Tkere is plenty of work for cowboys on 
Hawaii’s upland ranches where cattle, sheep, 
horses and hogs are raised. Live stock rais- 
ing, however, is less important than the 
Islands’ vast plantations devoted to coffee, 
sugar, pineapples, rice and other products. 


subdued blues and browns, which might 
serve as votive vessel for a goddess akin 
to kindly Demeter, deity of the fecund 
earth, rather than for one related to her 
daughter Persephone, Queen of the Infer- 
nal Regions. It is not until Halemaumau— 
The House of Everlasting Fire—is ap- 
proached that one fully realizes how fala- 
cious this illusion of tranquility has been. 
For if it is true that it is the stillest waters 
which run the deepest, it is truer still that it 
is the secret blaze which burns the brightest. 

Looking down into the uttermost depths 
of an immense abyss, the tropical tramp 
had something the sensation of gazing, 
after dark and from a high mountain top, 
upon a lighted city. For she beheld a huge 
loamlike surface, partially overspread with 
fine fiery lines, dotted with small blazing 
points. This network was not quiescent 
like the dark and slimy lava underneath it, 
but crept insidiously over the swollen mire. 
And from it, to the accompaniment of 
thunderous sound, six scarlet fountains 
spouted and sprang. As the twilight deep- 
ened, the dormant lava began to undulate, 
to swell and move beneath the glowing net- 
work, as if some deadly dragon, long in- 
carcerated underground, were gathering its 
malign forces to break its heavy red-hot 
chains. Gradually the network widened, 
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assuming strange fantastic shapes. The 


fountains leapt higher and higher into the 
air, scattering scarlet sparks, scarlet spray. 
A dazzling radiance, reflected from these 
crater comets, commenced to spread over 
the grim stone walls, encircling the giant 
caldron and diffusing these with fery rose. 
Even the distant clouds, floating lightly over 
a brilliant sky, caught the crater’s color and 
were transfigured by it, as the Alps and 
the Andes are transfigured at sunset. And 
over and above them shone the moon and 
stars, a silver sickle, diamond studs, in a 
sky molded of glistening black onyx. Too 
overawed for levity, too fascinated for 
fright, the tropical tramp stood spellbound 
at the crater’s rim, stunned by a sense of 
supernatural splendor. The night, so vari- 
ously and magnificently illumined, had be- 
come a thing of mystery and glory, porten- 
tous and omnipotent. 

The morning after her adventure, the 
tropical tramp had thrown her last cluster- 
ing bunch of scarlet ohelo berries into the 
fiery caldron as a votive offering, and had 
started reluctantly on the next lap of her 
island-journey. First she traveled over a 
succession of hardened black lava flows, 
which fell, intermittently, over plains prick- 
ly with cactus plants and pastures gay with 
purple and gold lantana. Then she passed 
through miles of deep green jungle, feast- 
ing on strange sweet fruits as she went 
along—guavas and rose-apples and tender 
young coconuts. Finally, through a silvery 
slanting shower, she beheld the thriving 
coffee plantations of Kona— 
hillsides covered with sturdy 
bushes weighted with glossy 
leaves and gleaming berries 
which glistened with rain- 
drops. And as the shower 
lifted and the sun sank, it 
seemed to her that the world 
had been transformed into 
one vast moonstone, for she 
skirted the shore where the 
sky and sea met and merged 
in a liquid twilight. And so 
she came at eventide to an inn 
on the Kona Coast, and knew 
that once again she was in a 
place of enchantment. 

“Deep drafts of beauty 
for my thirsty soul,” she 
murmured to herself as she 
stood on her Janai that first 
evening which she spent in 
Kona, looking out towards 
the sea. From the snug little 
harbor, guarded by a sturdy 
little lighthouse, the waves 
came rolling in to the very 
edge of the green lawn that 
lay at her feet. Three small! 
sampans, safely home again 
after their day’s catch, were 
bobbing up and down at 
anchor. Beyond, great golden 
clouds were massed against 


longer. 


ihe distant horizon; from these the 
rays of the setting sun rose in shafts of 
glory. 

“We're tied up for the night, worse 
luck!” the saucy sampans seemed _ to 
chuckle, “But we'll be out again in the 
morning—way—way—way out! We're 
tramps! We dare you to come out too!” 

“That’s all right, 'm coming! I’m a 
tramp too!” the tired traveler called back. 
“You couldn't keep me on shore after to- 
night if you tied me up! But this evening 
I’m going to stay just where I am and look 
out across the shore at the moonlit bay.” 

The next day it was natural that the 
tropical tramp should go first of all to the 
coral-stone church, which was the frst 
Christian house of worship on the Islands, 
and which stands diagonally across the 
road from the inn. It is an impressive and 
inspiring structure despite its squareness 
and bareness. Next she went buoyantly 
across the street to the Kailua Palace, deep- 
set in a garden of lofty royal palms: a pal- 
ace which was once the summer residence of 
the Hawaiian Kings, and is now the reposi- 
tory of many of their prize possessions— 
fapa cloths, feather standards, furniture 
made koa wood, ornaments of gold and 
silver. And then she started off for Keala- 
kekua Bay, which has been so charmingly 
popularized in “The Little Grass Shack.” 

This harbor is flanked on one side by the 
monument erected to the memory of Henry 
Opukahara, who was indirectly responsible 
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TREE CLIMBERS 


There is nothing on the Islands to equal the majesty of the 
coconut palms. 
fifteen years and continue to grow for twenty or thirty years 
After that there is little change, but the trees seem 
to live indefinitely. 
and some veterans are known to be several hundred years old. 
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These superb trees begin to bear at about 


They reach a height of over sixty feet. 


Photographs 


THE BALLET REHEARSES 
AT THE PARIS OPERA HOUSE 


from Pix 
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Under the shrewd and watchful eye of the ballet master, the 
dancers are drilled in all the movements and gestures that give 
the classic ballet its perfection. The French ballet has a long 
history that dates back to the fourteenth century. It reached 
artistic maturity when Louis XIV established the Académie 
Royale de Danse. Since then there have been numerous trans- 
formations and innovations. Toe dancing appeared early in 
the nineteenth century, and in 1832 Marie Taglioni created the 
title role of a ballet destined to become famous—Le Sylphide. 
About the same time Maillot, costumer at the Opera, designed 
the combined close-fitting knickers and long hose which still 
bear his name and which are worn by the ballerinas of the 
Opera today. 


The famous Opera House at Paris is familiar to all 
visitors to the French capital, and many have witnessed 
its productions. In these photographs, however, we 
visit a part of the Opera House which few have seen— 
the rehearsal rooms where dancers are trained in the 
classic French ballet. These scenes evoke an era that 
vanished when the Ballet Russe, not long before the 
World War, took the capitals of Europe by storm with the 
dancing of Nijinsky, Pavlova and Bolm, with the barbaric 
colors of Bakst’s scenery and with the stirring dissonances 
of Strayinsky’s music. Today the Paris Opera House is 
perhaps the last stronghold of the classic ballet as it was 
developed during the nineteenth century. This ballet 
has, to be sure, evolved under the influence of foreign 
companies, but it still preserves many of the traditions of 
the past. At the rehearsals Degas would find once more 
the subjects he painted so skilfully nearly half a century 
ago. The ballerinas are trained rigorously from an early 
age in a precise and subtle technique. Stiff bodices, tights 
and shoes specially designed for toe dancing inhibit the 
movements of their bodies. Yet for all its limitations 
and despite the brilliant achievements of modern choreo- 
graphs, the classic French ballet retains a delicacy and 
beauty as irresistible as the music of Mozart and Gluck. 


NIGHT ATTACK 


This photograph of bandits preparing to attack a village in Kirin Province was taken by 


flashlight from a turret in the wall. 


the attackers more than the guns of the defenders. 


According to the photographer, the flashlight terrified 


The Japanese claim that there has been a 


sharp decrease in banditry in the last four years, and that Manchukuo is entering on one of 
the greatest empire-building booms in history. 


ON 


TUIME was when the bandit was not with- 
out honor in Manchuria. Society was so 
organized, or disorganized, as to permit his 
rise to high position, and Chang Tso Lin 
himself, greatest of warlords, and ruler of 
Manchuria, was a bandit. His provincial 
governors were graduated from the same 
school and not infrequently dropped back to 
Alma Mater for a little post graduate work. 

Bandits did not roam at random. They 
settled down. They were as much a part 
of the respected community as the banker, 
the mayor or the chief of police. Often 
they actually were the banker, the mayor 
and the chief of police. They indulged in 
few blood-curdling adventures. They were 
business bandits, “racketeers” in our lan- 
guage, and simply levied a tribute upon 
everything that went on in their commun- 
ity. They were as prosy as tax-collectors, 
and just as inevitable. They did not men- 
ace the peace of the community unless the 
community menaced them. They were 
simply a recognized and established drain 
upon its finances. 

Take, for example, Racketeer Feng Sui 
who four years ago was doing right well in 
South Manchuria and is now probably re- 
peating the process in China proper to 
which he has been exiled. He had been a 
petty officer in the Manchurian army. He 
deserted with some soldiers, set up head- 
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THE TRAIL 


OF 


By WILLARD PRICE 


quarters in a mountain temple, and thor- 
oughly marauded the country round for a 
year. 

Then he invited the prefects of eighteen 
villages to a dinner. 

After the banquet, he said, “Friends, I 
have a proposition to make to you. You 
all know how this district was terrorized by 
bandits last year. If you will all write to 
your magistrates and have me appointed 
police commissioner, I'll promise that you 
will have no more trouble—and all it will 
cost you will be fifteen cents per field per 
month.” 

Now it happened that these eighteen vil- 
lages were in a corner where three counties 
So he was appointed con- 
currently police commissioner for three 
counties, and since there were 10,000 fields 
in that area, his collections amounted to 
$1,500 monthly. 

Then the world turned. Manchuria be- 
came Manchukuo. The Japanese did not 
recognize the rightful place of squeeze in 
society. They set about ousting the bandit- 
warlords, bandit-governors and_ bandit- 
chiefs of police—including Feng Sui. This 
proceeding outraged the racketeers and 
even astounded the communities in which 
they were honored parasites. 

It takes time to alter tradition, especially 
such aged-in-the-wood tradition as that of 


came together. 


BANDITS IN 
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PROPAGANDA BY POSTER 


Japan is making use of posters to consoli- 

date her position in Manchukuo. Here a 

five-colored flag symbolizes the unity of 

races under the new regime. Red stands for 

Japan; blue for Mongolia; white for China; 

black for Korea; and the yellow ground 
for Manchukuo. 


MANCHURKUO 


the Chinese. In fact the Chinese have a 
way of changing the tradition of others 
into their own. So the final outcome of the 
campaign against squeeze in Manchukuo is 
not certain. But certain it is that astonish- 
ing progress has so far been made. 

To be sure, there is still the strong aroma 
of danger. On the trunk line from Dairen 


The shaded section of the map shows the 

sections of the Far East in which Japanese 

activities in Manchuria are being felt most 
acutely. 
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to Hsinking travel is as complacent as from 
New York to Philadelphia. But on back- 
country lines there is a hint of apprehen- 
sion about the fort on wheels trailed at the 
end of each train, the camouflaged, armored 
and machine-gunned gasoline car which 
scouts half a mile ahead, the fifty or more 
fully armed soldiers in the coaches, the 
forts guarding the ends of bridges and tun- 
nels, the soldiers on duty at all stations, the 
barbed wire entanglements surrounding 
every station, and the sandbag barricades on 
station platforms and even occasionally on 
the ridge pole of the station roof where a 
sentinel with a machine gun keeps lookout. 

These precautions have reduced attacks 
upon the railroads from a daily to a month- 
ly basis. Back from the railroads travel is 
not so safe. But some missionaries testify 
that they have been able to visit out-stations 
for the first time in many years. The sew- 
ing machine agent is enthusiastic about his 
new sales in outlying villages to which his 
men never before dared to venture. The 
Harbin golf course is still protected by barb 
wire and Cossacks. But the Mukden 
golfer has ceased to carry a rifle in his golf 
bag—a necessary practice a year ago. 

To see just how these punitive expedi- 
tions against bandits work I obtained per- 
mission to accompany one in Kirin Prov- 
ince. It was reported that a thousand 
bandits were terrorizing a group of villages 
which had been unable to pay tribute. 
Since such stories are usually exaggerated, 
the Army has learned to discount them 
ninety per cent. So a sufficient force was 
dispatched to clean up one hundred bandits. 

The company consisted of about thirty 
Japanese and seventy Manchukuo soldiers. 
To bring Manchukuo soldiers in contact 
with bandits is always an experiment. 
There is always some doubt as to which 
way their sympathies will carry them. But 
the Japanese believe themselves capable of 
disciplining and developing a Manchukuo 
army. It is significant that they have no 
such hope in Korea. There are no Korean 
soldiers. The conclusion would seem to 
be that those among the Chinese of Man- 
churia who think any rule is good that 
brings them business, safety and sound 
money have already accepted Japanese 
domination more completely in four years 
than have the prideful and_ politically- 
minded Koreans in twenty-four. Whether 
that is a sound conclusion, time will tell. 
The present fact is that Japan-controlled 
Manchukuo is using 100,000 Chinese sol- 
diers with some success. 

In our company each man, whether Japa- 
nese or Chinese, was equipped with a rifle, 
one hundred and fifty rounds of ammuni- 
tion, two hand grenades, three meals in 
parvo, a blanket, and of course a sword. A 
Japanese descendant of the samurai would 
be helpless without his sword, though he 
never uses it. Also the company took 
along a trench mortar and two machine 


SOLDIER IMMIGRANTS 
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These Japanese soldiers and their wives are entraining for the northern section of Kirin 

Province where they will begin colonization by establishing well fortified villages. The 

region to which they are going is one of the most dangerous in Manchukuo and many soldiers 
who have preceded them have been killed. 


guns. A wireless instrument and several 
cages of carrier pigeons completed the out- 
fit. 

We went to the nearest point by train, 
then on foot. Up and down. Much of 
Manchuria is as level and bare as a billiard 
table. But Kirin Province is mountainous 
and heavily wooded with great trees which 
make it at once a lumberjack’s heaven and a 
perfect hideout for bandits. It remains the 
chief stronghold of banditry in Manchukuo 
because of this excellent all-year-round 
cover. 

Elsewhere the shelter is seasonal. The 
kaoliang, a millet which grows to a height 
of fourteen feet in summer, furnishes a 
two-months screen. A field of kaoliang 
will conceal a whole army of bandits, even 


from the scrutiny of airplanes. A sharp 
increase in banditry is always expected dur- 
ing the kaoliang season. To protect the 
railroads, the ruling has been made that 
kaoliang may not be planted within half a 
kilometer of the tracks. 

To save time, no scouts were deployed. 
The column marched in single file along a 
narrow trail between high ridges. One ma- 
chine gun in the bushes above could have 
wiped it out. 

Because of the current bandit scare, 
small villages were deserted. The refugees 
had gone to Kirin City where I had seen 
them huddled in temple courts. The fact 
that I had observed no rafts of logs, as ad- 
vertised in tourist handbooks, on the Sun- 
gari River at Kirin was explained by the 
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statement that river racketeers had become 
so numerous, each demanding his toll to 
let the rafts pass, that they had killed their 
goose. The loggers had quit in despair. 
We saw timber ready for haulage to the 
Sungari—but the lumberjacks had vanished 
and there was no sound of axe or saw in 
the forest. 

In the late afternoon we came upon a 
walled village of considerable size. This 
was one of the communities which had 
called for help. Its inhabitants had refused 
to flee before the bandits and had put up 
a stout but losing fight. Our Captain said 
it was probably the first time this village 
had ever been visited by Japanese troops. 
Therefore I was interested to see the re- 
action. Lined up before the great gate of 
unhewn timbers bolted together, which was 
the only entrance to the village, were the 
officials and police. There was an infinite 
amount of bowing and smiling—then the 
magistrate came forward bearing a gift. 
Instantly our Captain was suspicious. He 
jid not understand the flowery speech the 
1agistrate was making. He called his wire- 
less operator, a spectacled young Manchu 
who was somewhat of a linguist, to inter- 
pret. 

“He says,” translated the operator, “what 
you and your men would otherwise enjoy 
upon entering the village he humbly hastens 
to offer you now even before you trouble to 
enter.” 


In Tsingan Province Mongol troops are be- 

ing organized under Japanese leadership. 

These Mongols are brilliant horsemen and 

courageous fighters. In the picture below, 

members of one of the Manchukuo punitive 

expeditions are finding cold comfort 
in the snow. 
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“And what does that mean, in plain 
speech?” 

“It means that they have collected this 
money for you as a bribe so you will not 
permit your men to loot the town—as the 
Chinese troops always did. He does not 
know that the new army does not loot.” 

“Tell him that, then,’ ordered the Cap- 
tain angrily, and began to move toward the 
gate, waving the bystanders aside. 

The magistrate grew much excited. He 
and his officials chattered, pleaded, suppli- 
cated, got full in the way. 

“Well, what does he want now?” The 
baffled Captain saw that he could not enter 
the village except by force. 

“T have told him we will not loot,” re- 
plied the operator. “But he does not under- 
stand. He says if this poor gift is not suf- 
ficient, he will send to neighboring villages 
and gather many free women—he will have 
them here by tonight—enough for all!” 

The Captain turned purple. There was 
no shame in that purple, only rage. There 
is nothing in the samurai code against the 
enjoyment of women. But there is much 
against bribery. A true samurai will buy 
his women as he buys his billet and his 
food. He will take nothing from the weak 
by virtue of his superior strength. 

The humiliated Captain called for his 
“fiddlers three.” So he had humorously 
named them in telling me about them dur- 
ing the march. The three in question were 
a Japanese, a Chinese and a Korean, in- 
telligent and magnetic fellows, who made up 
in this case the “Propaganda Unit” which 
every Japanese detachment now carries 
with it on its pilgrimages into the interior. 

The company was weary—needed to get 
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Wide World 
THE ARMY ENTERTAINS 


The military garden party is the most im- 

portant social event in Manchukuo’s capital. 

The geisha who is seen lighting her cigarette 
is one of the entertainers. 


into the village, to eat, to rest. But the 
barriers of suspicion had to be broken down 
first. The people were accustomed to think 
of the soldiers who came to rescue a village 
from bandits as but slightly less of a prob- 
lem than the bandits themselves. The 
troops ordinarily helped themselves to the 
town’s treasures, provisions, wines and 
women. And then, not uncommonly, sold 
the town out to the bandits, if they could 
get a good price. 

But these villagers must be made to 
understand that the soldier of Nippon was 
different! So the three preachers selected 
pulpits for themselves—one a compost 
heap, one a wagon, and one a post by the 
gate—and swung into action. They spoke 
in Mandarin, Shantung dialect and Korean 
—thus representing the three sources of im- 
migration to this section, Peking, Shantung 
and Korea. Their speeches dripped altru- 
istic honey concerning the big-brother act 
of Japan in the new Manchukuo. They 
referred to the new and sound currency, 
banking reforms, the building of roads and 
railroads, the increasing prosperity of the 
people. A phonograph was set going. Medi- 
cines and chocolate bars were mechanically 
dealt out and stolidly received. 

It did some good. What did more good 
was that the soldiers lived up to the prom- 
ises of the preachers. One Japanese was 
billeted with every two native soldiers to 
keep them straight. In anticipation of our 
visit, our good hosts had buried everything 
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UNDER JAPANESE SUPERVISION 


The central figure in uniform is a young Chinese student in the Police School in Hsinking. 

At his right stands a Japanese instructor who explains to him the proper method of conducting 

the investigation of a citizen who is under suspicion. Japan is making every effort to make 
the thirty million Chinese in Manchukuo loyal to the government. 


of value that could be buried. But they 
could hardly bury their daughters and 
wives, and were gratified when these were 
not molested. Every item of food was paid 
for—also the sleepless and fleaful bed on 
the hard brick k’ang. 

The bandits did not attack. Doubtless 
there were numerous spies in the village to 
warn them that the time was not propitious. 

When the villagers had professed in- 
ability to pay tributes demanded by the 
bandits they had carried off thirty hostages. 
Eighteen had been released upon payment 
of petty ransoms, several were known to 
have been killed, one had come wandering 
back insane. The rest were still held. 
Where, no one knew. 

At three in the morning a spy came to 
report that he had found the bandits’ lair. 
It was an old lumber-camp in a deep ravine. 
The spy himself was one of the villagers, 
but not in the best of standing. The mag- 
istrate heartily disapproved of him. But 
whether the fellow was in the local Brad- 
street or not was of no concern to Captain 
Kondo. He could lead the troops to the 
hideout. So we set forth, taking along the 
village’s vigilantes or “Self Defense Corps” 
made up of householders who had found 
it impossible to leave the protection of the 
village in the hands of the police. 

These gentlemen seemed loath to be led 
by their off-color fellow-citizen. Captain 
Kondo evidently imbibed some of their sus- 
picion. Arriving at the head of the ravine, 


he halted. The spy would have led straight 
on but the Captain overruled him. In- 
stead of marching his troops up the dry 
stream bed on the floor of the ravine, he 
divided them and sent them up to the 
ridges. The spy was disarmed and gagged 
so that he could give no signal. Two in- 
nocent-looking farmers were taken over on 
the chance that they might be scouts. The 
troops squirmed through the underbrush 
along the ridges to points above the lumber 
camp—then descended. As the Captain 
had expected, they found their quarry en- 
sconced, not in the lumber camp, but in 
good cover half way up the mountainside, 
waiting for their enemy to walk into the 
trap below. Rifles and machine guns spoke. 

The engagement was brief. Within half 
an hour we were on our way back to the 
village, with six wobbling hostages and 
twenty-five hopeful bandits who conversed 
eagerly with the Captain. He gave them 
little satisfaction. 

“They wish to be recruited into the 
army,” the Captain explained. ‘We've had 
too much of that policy—making soldiers, 
officials, governors, out of bandits. It 
doesn’t work. You can’t stop banditry with 
rewards. Farmers turn bandit just to get 
the rewards! The Government has learned 
that. Now new orders have gone out. No 
more gentle persuasion !” 

“What’s coming to them?” 

“The chiefs will be shot. The rest will 
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\ view from the window of the Governor’s Palace at Williamsburg reveals a beauti- 

ful vista of Virginia’s Colonial past. Today this old Virginia capital stands as it did 

in pre-Revolutionary days, a masterpiece of reconstruction and the most perfect 
city of its period in America. 


COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG 
LIVES AGAIN 


By CARL KAYSER 


With photographs by F. S. Lincoln 


HEAvE you ever lived with any of the 
men who distinguished themselves in the 
early history of our country? I have! 

I have attended church services with 
them many a Sunday in the past few years. 
What a pleasure it was to see my friends 
Patrick Henry, George Washington and 
Thomas Jefferson, in their best satin 
breeches and lace ruffles, walking up the 
pathway to the church. They were striking 
figures. The Colonial dames were beautiful 
in their wide hoop-skirts as they alighted 
from their picturesque old coaches. The 
colored lackeys, done out in their bright 
colored suits, jumped down from their po- 
sitions on the rear of the coaches and as- 
sisted the ladies. After services I joined 
my friends at the Raleigh Tavern for our 
usual round table discussion. How well | 
remember those discussions held over a pint 
of ale, a julep, or a-toddy. Many a timely 
piece of advice and many a jest was passed 
during our stop at the tavern. 

The war took George away for awhile; 
Tom had to go to Philadelphia to draw up 
the Declaration of Independence, and Pat 
was busy delivering his fiery orations. Pey- 
ton Randolph and myself were the only two 


of our group left. When Cornwallis sur- 
rendered to Washington at Yorktown, just 
a few miles away, Tom and Pat returned 
and we all helped George celebrate. Then 
he broke up our group again when he went 
to New York to take leave of his troops. 
Tom went back to Philadelphia, and Pat 
just disappeared. I tell you, Williamsburg 
wasn't the same without those fellows. 

You think that I am romancing. I am, 
but so can you in the quiet little city of 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Williamsburg nestles between the James 
and the York Rivers, in one of the most 
historically rich sections of our country. 
Steeped in history, tradition and legend, it 
is the Mecca for travelers from the world 
over. The first permanent colony in Amer- 
ica was founded at Jamestown, a twenty 
minutes’ drive from Williamsburg, in 1607. 
This antedates the landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers by thirteen years. The quiet little 
town of Williamsburg has survived the 
campaigns of two wars important in the 
history of the United States, the Revolu- 
tionary War and the Civil War. Much of 
of the old Colonial atmosphere has been re- 
stored since 1930. In appearance the city 


THE GOVERNOR’S PALACE 


Before the Revolution, this palace was the official residence of His Majesty’s representative in 

Virginia. It is a splendid example of Colonial architecture as well as of the skill with which 

restoration has been carried out. All available archives and documents were studied, and the 

services of the ablest architects, historians, landscape gardeners and other specialists were 
secured to make the recreated city as perfect as possible. 


IN THE ROYAL GARDENS 


When Williamsburg was a brilliant Colonial 

capital, the gardens of the Governor’s Palace 

included a lake, a park and handsome lawns 

and staircases bordered by boxwood. Once 

again these gardens flourish as they did in 
the eigtheenth century. 


has changed much, but the people still main- 
tain that even, unhurried, yet determined 
tenor of life that was so characteristic of 
the earliest inhabitants. 

It is delightful to remember the manner 
in which my friends greeted the weary 
traveler. He was given a hearty hand- 
shake, a kind word and a smile and made to 
feel at home. To the traveler Tom and 
George never seemed physically active, but 
their brains were working. Whatever they 
did was carefully thought out and carried 
through with intelligence. Yet not once 
have I seen a worried look on their faces. 
It seemed to me that they took what each 
day brought, made the best of it, and were 
satisfied. Everyone was quite leisurely in 
the transaction of his business. Men liked 
to conduct business over a well-cooked Vir- 
ginia dinner and a glass of vintage wine. 
Money was a worry, but it was one of the 
smallest ones. The possession of enough 
silver to furnish a roof over their heads, 
food, drink and clothes was all they asked. 

In 1776 the philosophers and sages 
among my friends formed the Pulaski club. 
The club met under the trees near the 
church. They discussed the problems of 
the day, the neighbors’ children, the ball to 
be held at the Governor’s Palace, and of- 
fered many bits of interesting philosophy 
and information. 

The people of the Williamsburg of today 
still have many of the qualities which were 
possessed by the fathers of their beautiful 
little city. A great deal of the business is 
still carried on over that inimitable Virginia 
cooking, which, by the way, you must try 
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THE CAPITOL 


The Capitol was one of the first buildings to be erected in Williamsburg. Built in the form of the letter H, the Capitol contained two halls. One of 
these was used for the meeting of the House of Burgesses. the other for the assembly room of the King’s Council. This building was reconstructed from 


before you leave the city. The same friend- 
liness extended to the traveler of colonial 
days is extended to the traveler of today. 
Activities are just as carefully planned and 
carried out. No one appears to be worried. 
If the opportunity should present itself, en- 
gage one of the “natives” in conversation. 
If he talks of everything under the sun ex- 
cept himself and his problems, he is a true 
Williamsburger. 

Having enjoyed one hundred and sixty 
years of uninterrupted existence, the Pula- 
ski Club is still there today. The members 
are sages and philosophers as they were in 
A few of the 


the old days. members are 
professors at the College of William and 
Mary, some are men too old to work, still 


more of them are men who have done their 
work and may now sit back and enjoy life. 
If you are a good listener you can pick up 
quite a few bits of interesting and helpful 
information. 

Some of the negroes of Williamsburg re- 
mind me of the old slaves. There is, for 
example, Henry Billups who has been con- 
nected with the College of William and 
Mary for forty-seven years. It is his duty 
to pull the bell that dismisses classes. Some 
ambitious person tabulated the number of 
times he has rung the bell. It ran close to 
three million times. His age is not rightly 
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the specifications set forth in the Acts of the Assembly. 


known; he tells no one. He is affectionate- 
ly known as “Doc” by students from the 
South as well as the North; a friend ever 
willing to offer congratulations or consola- 
tions. Proudly he displays the gold watch 
and chain with the tiny gold bell, presented 
to him for his many years of loyal service. 
Always cheerful, he has a bright smile, and 
he is loved by everyone. 

When you go through the Governor’s 
Palace, don’t fail to go to the kitchen. In 
full charge of the kitchen is an old colored 
mammy, “Aunt Mary”, so old that it is 
unsafe to even guess her age. The oldest 
white inhabitant of Williamsburg can re- 
member seeing her when they were young- 
sters. Behind those still laughing eyes of 
the old negress lies a wealth of stories and 
facts of the past three or four generations. 
Sad and happy times in abundance have 
passed in the many years of her life. In 
spite of her age, whatever it may be, “Aunt 
Mary” still walks from her home in the 
negro section of Williamsburg to the Gov- 
ernor’s Palace, her place of employment. 
Nothing seems to worry her, and that may 
be the explanation of her long life. 

Perhaps the most spectacular and color- 
ful sight in this historical little city is the 
Virginia Court season. The ceremonies at- 
tending the court season are a brilliant rec- 


reation of the old Colonial atmosphere and 

customs. They are carried out in their en- 

tirety, as nearly as possible, in the setting 

of the pre-Revolutionary days. The par- 
(Continued on page 57) 


Not the least attractive buildings in Wil- 

liamsburg are the numerous old homes of 

Colonial days which have been completely 

restored. Most of them date from the first 
half of the eighteenth century. 
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TULAINYO-= 
HIGHEST LAKE 


IN NORTH 


AMERICA 


By CHESTER VERSTEEG 
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Many questions call for answer. 
Where is Tulainyo, the highest lake on 
the North American continent? In the 
Canadian Rockies? The Yukon? In the 
great mountain ranges of Colorado? 
What does it look like? How large is it? 
Of course, how high is it? Are there 
trout in it? Are its waters ever open and 
entirely free of ice? 

The same sun that shines on the varied 
topography of Old Mexico, on the for- 
ests and glaciers of British Columbia and 
Alberta, on the great rivers and moun- 
tain masses of the Yukon, also shines on 
this lake. But it is a California sun and 
it shines on the rarest gem in all her 
mighty Sierra crown. 

For ten months of the year it is a dia- 
mond in this crown, for its rough ice 
surface, encrusted with snow, reflects a 
brilliancy of light as from the star facets 
of that jewel. For five short weeks of 
the year (the period it is estimated to be 
practically free of ice) it is a sapphire, its 
ultramarine. waters absorbing all the 
light that strikes it from California’s 
summer sun. 

Tulainyo (pronounced Too-la-in-yo) 
lies on the crest of the High Sierra at 
an elevation of 12,865 feet, in a south- 
westerly direction from Owens Valley 
and only a mile and a half by air line 
from the summit of Mt. Whitney, al- 
though twenty-four miles by foot trail. 
R. B. Marshall, of the U. S. Geological 
Survey, never realized in naming this 
lake in 1917 that it was the highest on 
the North American continent. The lines 
of Tulare and Inyo counties coincide 
here along the Sierra Crest. The eastern 
shore of Lake Tulainyo is within a few 
yards of the crest; hence Marshall’s coined 
name. Tulare is a name of Spanish origin 
and is derived from tular, any marshy place 
in which grew tule, the common bulrush of 
California. Inyo is the Paiute name of the 
great mountain range to the east of Owens 
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PACK TRAIN ON THE JOHN MUIR TRAIL 


This photograph of the new Foresters’ Pass was taken in July at an altitude of approximately 

13,250 feet. The Sierras as they stand today are a comparatively young geologic formation, 

having been clothed with luxuriant vegetation until the Pleistocene Ice Age denuded them 
of their forests. 


Valley. It means “the dwelling place of 
the Great Spirit”. Thus the name Tulain- 
yo, coined by an American, carries a Span- 
ish name from the lowlands of California 
and a Paiute name from one of the high 
desert ranges of eastern California. 

In ascertaining the whereabouts of the 


highest lake there arose this question: 
“What size must a body of water be to be 
considered a lake?’ The U. S. Geological 
Survey had already laid down'‘thettest. Any 
such body of water of 0.1-Square mile sur- 
face area or larger is a laké; if smaller, it is- 
a “tarn”. Tulainyo Lake is slightly more 
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Frasher’s 


His ancestors helped to build the pyramids 

of Egypt. When he attains his majority, he 

will have to negotiate the precipitous passes 
of the High Sierras. 


than 0.2 square miles in area—over one 
hundred and twenty-eight acres. 

The Topographical Survey of Canada 
found that Canada’s highest lake is several 
thousand feet lower than Tulainyo. So, 
too, the American Geographical Society 
stated that the mountain areas of Alaska 
and the Pacific Northwest are too frozen 
to allow the possibility of lakes at the eleva- 
tion of Tulainyo. The U. S. Geological 
Survey stated in 1930 that Tulainyo was 
the highest within the United States. The 
Instituto de Geologia de Mexico and the 
Club de Exploraciones de Mexico have both 
stated that there are no bodies of water of 
like dimensions in Mexico so high. 

Prehistoric peoples must have drunk re- 
joicingly of the cold, fast-flowing streams 
that rush pell-mell down the great eastern 
escarpment of the Sierra for thousands of 
feet and then debouch across great, hot al- 


Tulainyo lies a few miles from the 
oldest trees in the world in Sequoia 
National Park, a mile and a half from 
the highest mountain in the United 
States, and less than a hundred miles 
from the lowest water—Bad Water in 
Death Valley, almost three hundred 
feet helow sea level. 


HIGH SIERRA 


YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK 


YOSEMITE VALLEY 


TULAINYO LAKE 
Lom SINGS RIVER CANYON ft ) 


luvial benches’ out upon the floor of Owens 
Valley. These peoples must have marveled 
at the grandeur of the Sierra that here 
bounds the western side of Owens Valley, 
whence these life-giving streams come. For 
here human eyes looked upon a great moun- 
tain wall rising ten thousand feet above the 
valley floor, a gigantic block uplift that 
ranks among the greatest mountain escarp- 
ments in the world. Here, perhaps, is the 
grandest sight on all this continent—the 
variegated tapestry of the High Sierra 
hanging abruptly downward from the heav- 
ens, bathed in glorious light or banked in 
thunder cloud; shining white in winter rai- 
ment or clean and rugged and challenging 
under summer skies. 

‘I started out for Tulainyo the morning 
of September 2 from the Sequoia National 
Park Ranger Station near Crabtree Mead- 
ows. From the John Muir Trail which I 
followed there is a striking view of the 
northern and northeastern sectors of the 
Kern Basin and of the rugged Kings-Kern 
Divide. Along this Divide are the sources 
of two great rivers whose courses thou- 
sands behold, whose springs few have ever 
seen. From here, above Wallace Creek, 
stretches the whole panorama of the Sierra 
forest. Here stocky foxtail pines, full of 
color and of fight, struggle with the ele- 
ments. Tamaracks plant feet in granite 
detritus or granite solid and, battered by 
Sierra winters, still defy the elements that 
gave them birth. 

Turning eastward up Wallace Creek, I 
followed a fairly well defined fishermen’s 
trail which led directly towards the Sierra 
Crest. At my base camp about a mile and 
a half below Wallace Lake I had to fight 
for a few hours the last of a seven-day hail 
and sleet storm. The Storm God charged 
again and again from off the summit of 
Barnard, black with wrath. Clouds of finer 
texture poured down on 
the little camp from off 
Mt. Young. The grand, 
ragged Kaweah group be- 
came like a photograph 
much out of focus—a blur- 
red, ragged skyline. With 
the end of the day, came 
the end of the storm. 

After climbing (Mt. 
Barnard (14,003 ft.) be- 
fore breakfast, I cached 
some food and a cooking 
utensil. Then packing 
some small foxtail pine 
twigs and branches in my 
“turkey roll’, I climbed up 
to Wallace Lake (11,470 
Scrambling over the 
moraines between Wallace 
Lake and Wales Lake, I 
followed a great talus slope 
which led into a breach of 
the bench above the east- 
ern shore of Wales Lake 
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and carried me out onfo the floor of a great 
open rock and gravel mesa tilted upward 


toward the Sierra Crest.. Here I came 
upon a little stream, seeming to have its 
source in Lake Tulainyo, but its course, as 
I followed upward, disappeared and reap- 
peared several times and finally was lost 
forever. Its source, then, could not be the 
lake but the waters from melting snows 
that find their way down from slopes of the 
peaks of the Sierra Crest, which here 
makes a great elbow. 

At length I crossed the last morainal 
ridge and saw the waters of Lake Tulainyo 
set in the very crook of this elbow of the 
Sierra Crest, its shank deep in a mighty 
glacier-gouged bowl. I could understand 
now why the little stream I followed did 
not have its source in Lake Tulainyo. Tu- 
lainyo lay nearly/one hundreed feet below 
me. 

Tulainyo lies in a bowl carved out of 
granite. Either a unit body of ice occupied 
it, or several different glaciers feeding from 
the heads of the cirque coalesced at the 
present site of the lake. Here, during the 
Ice Age, one of the branches of the great 
Kern River Glacier started. 

The northern, eastern and southern 
shores of Lake Tulainyo are exceedingly 
steep, standing from one hundred and fifty 
to seven hundred feet above the surface in 
sharp, grey knife-edges. Its western shore 
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NEAR THE SHORES OF LAKE TULAINYO 


Looking east from Mt. Constitution, the relatively low western approach to Lake Tulainyo 

is in striking contrast to the precipitous cliffs which border its other shores. At the left 

Tunnabora rises to a height of 13,593 feet, while beyond the clowds may be seen the dim outline 
of the mountains which shut off Owens Valley on the east. 


—the one the traveler first reaches—pro- 
vides access to its waters. A great snow- 
bank more than fifty yards wide extends 
for a quarter of a mile along the western 
shore, leaving about three hundred yards 
clear at the southwest edge of the lake. 
Tulainyo is almost a perfect ellipse about 
half a mile long and a third of a mile 
across the center. Along the snowbank 
eight distinct snow ‘“‘prows” fifteen feet 
in height extend out over the lake edge. 
From the appearance of Tulainyo in 
photos taken at different periods of the 
year it is quite apparent that its shores 
are never free of snow, its waters never 
quite free of ice. 

There is little to feed Tulainyo, The 
small trickle from a little tarn above its 
southwest shore, the melted snows from 


THE LONG LONG TRAIL 


The dotted line gives but a faint 
idea of the difficulties to be encoun- 
tered on the forty switchbacks which 
must be traversed to reach the sum- 
mit of Whitney Pass (indicated by the 
arrow), one of the trails leading to 
Lake Tulainyo and the highest pack 
animal pass on the North American 
continent, 
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the immediate Sierra Crest and from the 
southern slopes of Tunnabora, the passing 
showers that find its waters unlocked for 
a brief time each year—these are all. 
Because of the great snowbank along the 


western shore and the steepness of the 
open bank along the southwest, I was 
obliged to make my simple camp about 
one hundred yards back from the lake 
edge and about seventy-five feet above. 
Here, beside a rock I laid my precious 
bits of firewood. Utter loneliness was 
upon the land and upon the waters of 
Tulainyo. 

Trout have very recently been planted 
here for the native species seem to 
thrive best in high altitudes. In this 
region the golden trout flourishes. A\lti- 
tude, alone, is no bar to successful plant- 
ing of trout. But along with altitude 
other conditions persist, such as costs, 
difficulty of transportation, lack of food 
in the lake and a very short growing and 
feeding period due to early and con- 
tinued freezing of the surface. 

Towards evening my little cooking fire 
blackened a rock for the first time on 
the shores of this lake, its small smoke 
column blending quickly with the thin 
air of themSierra Crest... The sun ‘sets 
early on this great glacier-scoured bowl. 
Its softening rays enhanced the whites 
and pale blues of the great snow bank; 
made less somber the buffs and grays of 
the talus slopes of the eastern shore. A 
long row of cumulo nimbus heat clouds 
hung over Owens Valley, cutting across 
the serrated skyline to the east. The 
struggling trees gave up the fight over 
seventeen hundred feet below. How 
I hugged the dying embers of my little 
campfire, not so much for warmth, but 
for something akin to companionship. 
The waters of the lake, always a deep 
ultramarine, now lost the gold and rose 
color of the setting sun and become black 
with the night. Later, a new moon threw 

a slight pallor over this blackness, but never 

pierced it. It was a weird sight—the black 

lake, the jagged eastern crest of the Sierra, 

the rose and amber sunset coloring of the 
(Continued on page 55) 
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AT THE SECRET SOURCES 
OF THE YENISEI 


By DOUGLAS CARRUTHERS 


Photographs by the author from Black Star 


& SIA, that continent of extremes, the 
-vion of paradox and surprise, where na- 
ire seems to revel in staging her pageants 
na grander scale than elsewhere, can boast 
of no less than ten of the world’s greatest 
waterways. 

The Yangtze and the Hwang-Ho come 
first in order of merit, for not only are they 
the longest in Asia but they support, on 
their lower reaches, the bulk of the most 
numerous family of the human race! 

The Brahmaputra, the Ganges and the 
Indus have the same claim to fame, al- 
though they are of much shorter length. 
The Salween and the Mekong can boast 
of great length and greater mystery. All 
these rivers rise on the central plateau of 
Tibet, and flow eastwards to the China seas 
or southwards to the Indian Ocean. Add 
the mere thousand miles of that, compara- 
tively speaking, second-class river, the Ir- 
rawaddy, and you have the bulk of the 
water that does not go north. All the rest 
are what one may call Siberian or Arctic 
waterways, for although rising in the heart 
of the continent they all reach northern 
seas, over two thousand miles away from 
the land of their birth. Not quite ail, 
though, for some of them cannot escape to 
the ocean, and find themselves destined to 
slow evaporation in self-contained basins, 
such as the Lop of Chinese Turkestan, the 
Aral of Transcaspia, and Balkash of South- 
ern Siberia. 

These giant waterways come from se- 
cluded regions of great romance, seldom 
seen by appreciative human eyes. Few 
Westerners have gazed on the mountain 
cradle where young Oxus lies. Fewer have 
beheld the appalling barrenness, which is 
the birthplace of the mighty Yangtze and 

of the Hwang-Ho. The Indus and the 


Brahmaputra keep their origin to them- 
selves, while the deep gorges which the Sal- 
ween and the Mekong have carved for 
themselves are proverbial—otherwise China 
would long ago have absorbed Burma. Even 
those great waterways which rise on the 
more accessible Mongolian plateau still re- 
tain a mystery around their headwaters. 
Who knows the upland meadow in the Al- 
tai, where spring the first rills of the two 
thousand mile long Irtish, and how many 
can speak of the wonderful lake-land at the 
sources of the great Yenisei—the fifth long- 
est river in the world, and one which drains 
an area of two million and a half square 
miles. 

It was this particular goal—the head- 
waters of the Yenisei—that a small party 
of us set forth to reach. There had been 
rumours that it held much of interest, and 
from the existing maps of that part of High 
Asia it certainly looked as if it might. The 
Yenisei River rose there, but its sources 
were hemmed in by a circle of mountains, 
which formed a secluded and remote basin. 
The circle of mountains seemed to be com- 
plete. But at one point there was a narrow 
rent in the mountain wall, and through this 
defile the already great river burst and 
forced its way. 

Once through this barrier the Yenisei 
was as any other Siberian river. It flowed 
leisurely through vast and fertile plains. 
It flowed on, increasing in volume, through 
immeasureable forests, and out on to vaster 
tundra, dead-level, without a feature, and 
almost without inhabitants. At last it ended 
in an Arctic gulf, a magnificent but useless 
estuary, for it is frozen during nine months 
in the year, and is only just within the limit 
of permanent human habitation. 

To arrive at its sources presented some 
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James L. Monta 


Asia is a land of great waterways which 
have done much to determine the character 
of its varied civilizations. The most impor- 
tant of the Siberian rivers, after taking their 
rise in the center of the continent, flow dis- 
tances ranging from three to nearly five 
thousand miles into the Arctic. The other 
mighty rivers flow east or south through 
regions far more hospitable to human life 
and cultural development. 


problems difficult to solve. But by making 
use of the steppe region of Minnusinsk 
which sends out a long tongue southwards 
to a point not too far from the border 
range, we were able to establish ourselves 
on the edge of cultivation by the middle of 
May. Beyond us was taiga, the wild, for- 
ested foothills and boggy valleys leading 
up to the Syansk mountains which form 
the northern wall of the basin. With a 
string of half broken ponies, and half a 
dozen Siberian colonists, of the best type 
of frontiersmen, by slow marches, some- 
times ouly making five miles a day, we cut 
our way slowly southwards. Occasionally 
from some point of vantage we viewed the 
region ahead, and saw nothing but ridge 
beyond ridge smothered in dank, dark, som- 
ber forest. But at last we moved to higher 
levels; forest dwindled to scrub and we 
came out onto a pass between summits of 
rock and snow. The actual pass was not 
a high one, only 4,500 feet, but from the 
vantage point of a neighboring peak we 


reindeer, “particularly the white ones, are magnificent ceatures and unusually well-trained. 


gained the first view of the goal of our 


desires. 


The tiny streamlets at our feet ran south- 
wards on their two thousand mile journey 
to the far Arctic ocean, in fact they had a 
good two hundred and fifty miles to go be- 
fore escaping from the mountain-locked 
basin and debouching on to the Siberian 
plains. Below and before were long reaches 
of pleasant country, park-like qeadows 
brilliant with wild flowers, and depths of 
somber forest to give contrast; here and 
there glistened a winding river, here and 
there jagged rocky summits lifted their 
heads above the forest. Of course we 
could not descry the distant border ranges 
that formed the southern walls of the basin, 


IN A TUBA ENCAMPMENT 


he camps of the Tuba nomads are 
ot unlike those in. which the North 
merican Indians used to live. The 
pees are supported by poles of 
yruce and covered with birch bark 
2wn together into a patchwork, At 
1e lower left is a general view of an 
neampment in a clearing in the vast 
yrests along the Yenisei ‘thousands of 
iiles from civilization. At the lower 
ight is a close-up of a Tuba tepee be- 
yre which are seated the three 
generations of a tribal family. 


BEFORE THE MIGRATION 


Before the migration the Tubas call a tribal assembly to check up on the reindeer herds which are so essential for transportation and food. The Tuba 


they were too far away. Fifty miles across 
at its narrowest and two hundred and fifty 
at its broadest, with a length of nearly five 
hundred miles, this remote’ region covers 
an area about the size of England. 

We were now within the limits of what 
had been for ages the northern boundary 
of the Chinese empire, the watershed be- 
hind us having formed the frontier ’twixt 
Russia and Cathay ever since the Russian 
advanced thus far into Siberia. This in 
itself went to show the peculiar nature of 
the region, for although it was Siberian in 
character and its waters were Siberian, vet 
the Syansk mountains formed so natural a 
boundary between the two empires that they 
were accepted as the political frontier. That 


In this camp there are about six hundred reindeer. 


is to say until the Mongols declared their 
independence of Chinese sovereignty, and 
this secluded area, being neither Mongol, 
Russian nor Chinese, and possessing a 
population which was more or less a racial 
unit, proclaimed itself an independent re- 
public. 

The summer months we spent exploring 
the basin. River transport was now possi- 
ble. Building a great raft to carry all the 
party and all the baggage we drifted 
down the main waterway. We used dug- 
out canoes to carry us up lesser tributaries. 
Three main tributaries formed the head- 
waters of the Yenisei, the Bei-Kem, the 
Khua-Kem and the Kemchic. 

Indeed the Yenisei is a wonderful river. 


FOREST HUNTSMEN 


The Tubas are superb hunters who formerly killed moose and other large animals with bows 


and arrows. 


Today most of them are equipped with these cumbersome flintlocks which 


must be supported on metal stands. 


Its sources are in a region of such varied 
beauty and unusual interest that it forms 
a feature of special interest from every 
point of view. Its fauna, flora and more 
especially its inhabitants are unique. Here 
dwells the strange and rare musk-deer, here 
sables of the best quality are to be found, 
and here live the ancient Tubas, a people of 
remarkable interest. Although once a 
numerous race dwelling in Siberia, they are 
now become as a rarity, a survival eking out 
their last days in the depths of the forest, 
and just holding their own against nature. 
Briefly the origin of the Tubas is this. 
Long ago, before the dawn of history, 
southern Siberia was evidently occupied by 
a comparatively dense population. The 
valley of the Yenisei especially had favor- 
able conditions in those remote days, and 
probably a less severe climate than now- 
adays, thus forming a sort of cultural cen- 
ter. That is why students have classified 
these unknown people under the broad title 
of Yeniseians, or Tubas. These people 
emerged slowly from the neolithic age; 
they herded reindeer and cattle, acquired 
considerable knowledge of husbandry, used 
bronze implements, and could work in gold 
and silver, but they were ignorant of the 
use of iron. They raised great tumuli over 
their dead, and buried them with so many 
of their personal belongings that they left 
us a wonderful record of the exact state 
of culture to which they had attained. 
But the Yenisei valley was evidently a 
pleasant spot, it had allowed the rise of the 
old Tuba nation, and so in due course other 
tribes were tempted by it, flowed in, 
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swamped or drove out the Tubas, and set- 
tled there. It was the old story of the bat- 
tle between weak indigenous races and 
stronger alien tribes. The Uigur ousted 
the Tubas, the Hakas drove out the Uigur, 
and now the Russian has established him- 
self. But what became of the Tubas? Some 
retreated from the banks of the Yenisei, 
journeying northwards into a great lone 
land, where they found fish and game in 
plenty, but conditions of life were so stren- 
uous that they soon lost their knowledge of 
mining and agriculture and sank into a con- 
dition of decay. There they are to this day 
—the Samoyedes—uncouth nomads doom- 
ed to wander for their appointed time in 
the lands of bleak monotonous tundra with- 
in the Arctic circle. But others retreated 
into the forests and sought seclusion from 
the invaders in the depths of the taiga. 
This remnant of the ancient Tubas remains 
to this day—Uriankhai, or Tubas, the for- 
est-dwellers of the Upper Yenisei basin. 
These were the people we had come so 
far to see, and our introduction to them 
was a curious one. While exploring the 
northern tributaries of the Bei-Kem we 
came by chance one day on the skeleton 
poles of their deserted wigwams. Only the 
bare poles were there, set in order, but 
without their covering of birch bark. This 
was the first real proof we had that the 
forest-dwellers—the Uriankhai of Chinese 
literature—actually existed. It also showed 
us that although nomadic, their migrations 
were regular seasonal movements, not mere 
aimless wanderings in search of pasture. 
This was evidently their winter abode; they 
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The Tubas roam throughout a_ vast, 

little-known region bordering on Eastern 

Siberia and approximately the size of 
England. 


would return in the autumn, and use these 
same skeletons on which to build their win- 
ter homes. Being the month of June they 
themselves would be higher up, as near as 
they could get to the tree-line. So we moved 
on. 

A few days later the camp dog, hot on 
the scent of a strange animal which he did 
not recognize, gave chase to a grazing rein- 
deer. Then there appeared out of the for- 
est a little man, skin-clad and mounted on 
a reindeer, who also followed in hot pur- 
suit. Eventually the dog was pulled off the 
trail, and the herdsman, in no way dis- 
turbed by the strange encounter, led us on- 
wards to his encampment. Here, in a side 
valley was a pleasant meadowland between 
forested hills, and on the wide greensward 
beneath the shadow of the forest clustered 
the many conical tepees, or wigwams, of 
a large Tuba encampment. We wended 
our way between great herds of reindeer 
and finally pitched our camp in their midst, 
being ably assisted) by every man, woman 
and child who could lay a hand on any of 
our belongings. There was no sign of sus- 
picion or unfriendliness amongst these peo- 
ple, in fact they appeared to welcome the 
stranger; and even if they appeared a rath- 
er melancholy and dejected race, they were 
certainly happy enough in their summer 
quarters. The surroundings were certainly 
enchanting, being enhanced by the presence 
of this remnant of an ancient race which 
exhibited such a store of interest, and so 
many unsolved problems. 

The Tubas are divided into two main 
sections according to the domesticated ani- 


mals they live by. There are those who 
keep horses, cattle, sheep and goats and live 
in the more open country, and there are 
the reindeer herdsmen who keep to the for- 
est. The reindeer herdsmen are the small- 
est group, and the most secluded from the 
outside world. On that account are prob- 
ably the purest and most typical of their 
race. During the summer months, they 
must keep to the highest and most inac- 
cessible regions because their reindeer can- 
not endure heat. The encampment we 
visited was situated at an altitude of three 
thousand five hundred feet above sea level. 
It was the summer haunt of the reindeer. 
There was ample grazing, and therefore no 
need for them to move camp again until the 
autumn, when they would move down to 
lower levels. 

Here they lived an easy existence, de- 
pendent solely for their subsistence on the 
produce of their reindeer, and on the chase. 
The winter was a more strenuous time, for 
the men at any rate; then it was that they 
went off to hunt for those valuable skins, 
which were their sole means of paying their 
taxes. These two elements, wild game and 
reindeer, and, one might add, birch bark, 
were the only things that affected their sim- 
ple lives. When we entered their smoke- 
blackened tepees, and noticed their clothes 
and their household belongings we realised 
how complete was their dependence upon 
nature. 

The tepees differed in no way from those 
used by the northern tribes in both the Old 
and the New Worlds. They were covered 
with sheets of birch bark, sewn together 
into a patchwork, the supports being poles 
of spruce. The interiors contained house- 
hold utensils mostly made of birch wood or 
birch bark, or reindeer skin, hunting and 
trapping gear and heavy winter clothing. 
Skins covered the floor. Occasionally we 
saw a Russian kettle or cooking-pot, but no- 


The patriarch of the tribe was a_ wise, 
benevolent and still active man whose judg- 
ment was invaluable to his fellow nomads. 


where else in nomadic Asia did we see so 
little outside influence as we did here. 
There were twenty-seven tents in this 
encampment, and about six hundred rein- 
deer—not a large proportion per tent, for 
reindeer are said to be delicate creatures 
and are apt to die off for little reason, so 


there was not much margin or safety be- 
tween existence and extermination for the 
poor Tubas. This point, as well as others, 
made one think that these people are still 
in existence only on sufference, and that 
their day may soon be over. They ap- 
peared, as in truth they were, a relict-sur- 
vival of what had long since disappeared ; 
an isolated colony left stranded at this too 
low latitude. 

The climate was in fact too warm for 
them. All day long the herds lay under 
the shadow of the trees, and only late in 
the afternoon did they troop out to graze on 
the open meadows. The breeding cows re- 
turned of their own accord at dusk, not only 
to the encampment, but to the actual tents 
of their owners, where they found their 
voung tethered by the neck, and arranged 
in rows so that the parents could lie down 
beside them for the night. 

The bulls and non-breeding stock would 
wander away for days without returning 
to the camp, but eventually they would al- 
ways come back. The reindeer were re- 
markably tame even for reindeer; they 
were always nosing around our tents, and 
the accidental exposure of our supply of 
salt caused considerable commotion in the 
camp. Reindeer have an insatiable desire 
for salt at certain seasons, and it was a 
usual sight to see the Tuba women feeding 
the deer with salt out of little leather bags. 
Perhaps this is why other reindeer-people, 
the Laplanders for instance, find it neces- 
sary to move their herds down to the coast 
for several months in the year for the sake 
of their general well-being. It is probably 
salt that they desire. The principal value 
of the reindeer to their owners is for food 
and transport. The milk is very rich, and 
forms the staple diet during the summer. 
The beasts themselves are seldom, if ever, 
killed for their meat. By means of their 
herds the Tubas are enabled to traverse 
large areas of country, which would other- 
wise be most difficult, if not impossible, to 
approach. The women and children ride 
as well as the men, the smallest boys being 
in the habit of leaping onto any unsaddled 
reindeer that chances to be near by, and 
pacing off to the other tents to find a friend, 
or join in some excitement that is in 
progress. No bridle or bit is used, but only 
a rough halter. 

The Tubas, as a whole, presented a very 
mixed type, Mongol and even Chinese char- 
acteristics being very evident. But the rein- 
deer-keeping group seemed to us to have 
kept their original ethnological features 
purer than any of the others. Their isola- 

(Continued on page 51) 


POLING UP THE YENISEI 


The only way to reach the land of 
the Tuba is to follow the course 
of the Yenisei River through track- 
less forests. Numerous rapids and 
strong current make travel by 
canoe dangerous and difficult. 
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SEACOAST, PLAIN AND CITY 


Texas is not only our largest state; it is also one 
of the most diversified in scenery, in people and 
customs, in industrial and agricultural activities 
of all kinds. Great cattle ranches, oil wells, cotton 
plantations, vast plains, mountains and modern 
cities and towns where the culture of old Mexico 
still persists all contribute to the state’s rich and 
varied personality. Here are typical glimpses of 
Texas life, ranging from the picturesque Mexican 
troubadour and the chuck wagon on the range to 
modern transportation and one of the new build- 
ings at the University of Texas. 


A SWING 


THROUGH TEXAS 


By BERTHA McKEE DOBIE 


Pictures by Polly Smith from the Texas Centennial Central Exposition 
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BPOWN in Texas they have a song, which 
originated in the state university and is sung 
to the tune ‘“We’re Working on the Rail- 


road.” It is called “The Eyes of Texas 
Are Upon You.” Just now, however, the 
eyes of the nation are upon Texas. For 
her Centennial of separation from Mexico 
Texas has put the big pot in the little one 
and thrown away the skillet. The central 
celebration at Dallas is a world’s fair ex- 
hibiting all the modern wizardry of light, 
sound, color, movement and the precision 
of machines. 

With this concentration upon Texas, 
outsiders are asking, “What is Texas like?” 
Texans they know about. Texans are all ten 
gallon hats and swinging ropes and extrava- 
gant yarns and bandanna handkerchiefs and 
chewing tobacco. But the land, what is it? 

The first impression anyone has of Texas 
is its size. Fact and fancy unite in picturing 
the vast area over which flies the Lone Star 


along with the Stars and Stripes. Germany, 
with its multiplied millions of population, 
could, we are told, be set down in Texas 
and have room to spin around; a straight 
line can be drawn across the state from 
northwest to southeast eight hundred and 
one miles long; give Texas a whirl and she 
will dip her toes in Lake Michigan. 
However, diversity rather than size 
makes Texas interesting. When a number 
of years ago Lord Bryce wrote on the 
uniformity of American life, he was not 
talking about Texas, people or scene. In 
a general sense the eastern third of the 
state takes its color from the plantation; 
the western two-thirds from the ranch. 
The negro belongs to one; the Mexican 
to the other; and each has given a flavor. 
Climate has left an impress upon the dom- 
inant Anglo-American. The stretch is wide 
between the soft seductive breezes along 
the coast and the bracing air of the Plains; 


between East Texas towns where men 
prop their feet on the banisters and the 
humdinger city of Dallas. The planta- 
tion breeds a free and gracious hospital- 
ity, a slow tempo and easy way of life. 
Any occupation leaves its mark of iden- 
tity; none leaves a clearer mark than 
ranching. Superficially it is a matter 
of broad-brimmed hat, bronzed skin and 
bow-legged gait. As unmistakably iden- 
tifying is the look of one who habitually 
has mastery over horses and cattle, who 
feels every day nature’s hand upon him, 
who proudly rides. Texas people fol- 
low many occupations beside planting 
and ranching, but outside cities these 
two still largely set the tone. 

“East Texas” means many things. It 
suggests Caddo Lake teeming with crap- 
pie and overhung with wistaria, woods 
fragrant with yellow jessamine and the 
bold cross-vine, sharp scent of pine, wild 
iris standing knee-deep in swamps, cy- 
press trees clutching a fantastic root- 
hold, Sam Houston’s ‘‘steamboat house’’ 
at Huntsville, in the old towns of Mar- 
shall, Jefferson and Nacogdoches lacy 
cast-iron balcony grilles like those of 
New Orleans, fertile river bottoms, wide 
front galleries where people have time 
to sit, negroes with hoe and mule. And 
then, in vivid contrast, 21,000 oil der- 
ricks, gleaming metal tanks, fortunes 
made in a day, and bitter strife be- 
tween big companies and independents. 

West of the sandy pine forest of East 
Texas is the rich Black Prairie, and west 
of that is the Grand Prairie. Both are 
rolling in contour; both are the central 
home of the bluebonnet lupine, the 
state flower. But there are patches of 
bluebonnets now where once were fields 
of buffalo clover, as early settlers called 
it. For this is the most extensively 
cultivated portion of the state, with the 
long, dragging duck cotton sack as sym- 
bol of wealth and of poverty. Most of 

the population centers of the state away 
from the coast are situated on or at the 
edge of the two prairies. Among them 
are the rival cities of the north, Dallas 
and Fort Worth. Dallas goes in for com- 
merce and culture—art, little theater and 
book-collecting. Fort Worth, with its 
packing-plant and fat stock show struts 
its frontier stuff. For all that, it has a 
park system comprising forty-seven forest- 
ed areas and a rose and iris garden where 
on Easter Sunday as many thousands 
gaze as ever went “down to Kew in lilac 
time.” 

All down the coast the slow-moving hos- 
pitable ways of East Texas prevail among 
long-resident families. Yet the general 
tempo is changing. Cattlemen still have 
time to swap yarns about the eccentricities 
of old-time “operators,” but sulphur, oil 
and commerce set a swift pace. 

Of the fourteen deep water ports along 
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The large mechanized farm and 
modern agricultural methods have 
introduced a new spirit into many 
parts of Texas. The plantation and 
the ranch are more characteristic of 
the old Southwest. The former was 
borrowed from the South; the latter 
took many of its customs from the 
Spanish rancheros. The two dancers 
at the right evoke once more the 
Texas that was at a celebration in 
San Antonio, the most colorful city 
in the state. 


the Texas coast, Galveston, exporting 
chiefly cotton, is the oldest and Brownsville, 
away down at the tip in the citrus fruit 
region is the newest, having very recently 
emulated the example of Houston and 
drawn the ocean up. Houston, some fifty 
miles inland, having taken for itself the 
slogan “Where the railroads meet the sea” 
and dredged a muddy little bayou into a 
channel for ocean-going vessels, now ranks 
first in cotton export and fourth in total 
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commerce in the United States. Yet some- 
how, though the region sprouts oil der- 
ricks as thick as a compost pile sprouts 
toadstools after rain, and through the port 
are cleared all manner of products besides 
the major cotton and petroleum, Houston 
has about it a good deal of the Old South. 
This air is partly a matter of pines and 
magnolias and roses, but still more of her- 
itage. Rice Institute, with Spanish archi- 
tecture so lovely that the heart aches seeing 


it and an avowed intention of belonging 
to the world, has wound up by being Old 
South. 

All the water towns have their interest. 
Timber products go out of one; raw sugar 
comes into another; products of oil re- 
fineries are exported from a third, rice 
from a fourth, and cotton from several. 
At Freeport, outlet for a great sulphur 
supply, cranes load bright yellow lump 
sulphur from freight cars to ships, and 
back a few miles, deep out of mound and 
ridge, melted sulphur pours, a yellow 
stream, into cooling vats. 

The major part of Southwest Texas is 
the Brush Country. It is characterized by 
mesquite and black chaparral, as East 
Texas is by pine, the Hill Country by cedar, 
the Trans-Pecos by greasewood, the Cross 
Timbers by post oak and black jack, and 
the Plains by no tree. 

The Mexicans were there first, and the 
names they gave have stuck. Arroyas in 
the Brush Country gave rise to the saying 
that Texas rivers have to be watered in 


summer to keep them from getting dusty. 
The Brush still harbors panthers, javalinas 
and coyotes. At evening one may still see 
fifty or sixty deer grazing over a turned- 


out field. It is a wild and sinister land— 
a land to test the strength of men, to breed 
“characters,” to be wrestled with and to 
love. Though the bush grows so thick 
that one not born to it does not see how 
a steer can run, much less a brush-popper 
swing a rope, this is a fine cow country. 

Part of Southwest Texas has been com- 
pletely tamed. A land of little worth has 
become one of the richest horticultural 
sections of the United States. Overnight, 
as it were, water transformed a slender 
strip of land lying along the Rio Grande 
for a hundred miles from a region of brush 
so impenetrable that by comparison the 
Brush Country is an open glade into a 
succession of towns and orchards. In and 
out among the deep green foliage flash 
bright-colored birds: cardinals, Rio Grande 
jays, orioles and the bird of seven colors, 
as Mexicans call the painted bunting. 


Few of the aborigi- 
nal inhabitants of 
Texas have survived 
the successive inva- 
sions of Spanish and 
American colonists. 
The only Indian 
reservation in the 
state is that of the 
Alabamas in the re- 
gion known as the 
Big Thicket lying 
within the Piney 
Woods. 


Whether the Valley is more delightful when 
creamy blossoms perfume the air or when 
pale yellow grapefruit and golden oranges 
hang on the trees is a question as difficult 
for decision as old-time country debates 
on which is more useful, the horse or the 
cow. It is a valley, or more truly a plain, 
of sensory delights. 

The main border town for all this South- 
west Texas is Laredo, well-seasoned with 
Mexican chile. Just at the northern edge of 
the region lies San Antonio, most colorful 
of all Texas cities, where buildings are re- 
flected in the green confined waters of the 
San Antonio River; where street corners 
are gay with flowers for sale; where the 
pages of the past are yet legible in mis- 
sions and Spanish governor’s palace ; where 
“Little Mexico” has its market, its newspa- 
pers, its bookshops, its old ways of patting 
out tortillas and holding fandangos; where 
every fall the Old Trail Drivers exchange 
reminiscences, and every spring the 
Battle of Flowers on Alamo _ Plaza 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Scotland provided the 
nubby Galloway woollen 
for this suit from Best 
and Company, and you'll 
appreciate the warmth of 
its natural let-out skunk 
collar if you’re spending 
a fall. vacation in the 
mountains. The gored 
skirt has a definitely slim- 
ming effect, and the Prin- 
cess coat is new and 
youthful. The colors are 
deep and lovely. 


FASHION HINTS 
FOR 
TRAVEL 


By 
Peggy Leidy 


Girdle the globe in the new I. Miller girdle shoe. It 
marks a revolution in shoe fitting and shoe comfort, for 
the front and sides are gored with a new open mesh 


lastex shoe fabric. 
goring, these shoes would be a delightful foundatian 
for the suit shown above. 


suede with 


black lastex SASS 


Travel Fashion Editor urges Travel readers to submit yo 
shopping problems. You may always be certain of a courteos 
response no matter how trivial. Peggy Leidy, Travel Fashic 
Editor, 116 East 16th Street, N. Y. C. Telephone: Stuyvesar 
9-2929. 


Tawna Mist tan fleece 
with dark brown pin 
stripe makes the Leeds 
Ltd. coat chosen by Miss 
Beatrice Lillie (Lady 
Peel) to wear on her 
recent return to Eng- 
land on the Queen Mary. 
The high beaver collar is 
flattering and warm, and 
the pigskin belt adds an 
unusual note. 


e leave activities will take on an unexpected 

est if you wear this classic satin crepe frock 

vhich Henri Bendel ingeniously uses both the 

and glossy sides of the material to achieve dis- 

ion. The dress is easy to pack, and the meticu- 

attention to detail makes it one you'll be 
glad to wear to luncheon or tea. 


The smartness of Bond Street in a bottle. Yardley has 
created this new perfume in the spirit of the com- 
ing London season—gay, charming, and regal 
enough to wear at the Coronation. The 
bottle is very unusual; winged, gold- 
capped, stately, it stands on a 
colorful tiered base. A 
splendid perfume to wear 
with your fall and 
winter wardrobe. 


| Credit Lilly Daché with this hat. A fine soft black felt is trans- Grecian charm and simplicity characterize this dinner gown 
formed by her nimble fingers into a Napoleonic turban with from Milgrim. Black crepe with gold motif embroidered at 
gold braid trim, topped off with a tiny gros grain bow. This neck and wrists. The sleeves are formed by the tiny jacket 
hat would be the perfect complement to the dress shown above. which slips off to reveal a very low back decolletage. 
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NEW BROADCASTING FACILITIES 


WNYC, the radio station over which 
the National Travel Club programs are 
presented and chief exponent of govern- 
ment-owned controlled radio stations in 
this country, is being completely over- 
hauled and renovated. 

Since its inauguration its policy has 
been closely akin to that of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation which itself is 
a semi-government bureau. The station 
originally operated on a wave length of 
526 Meters, 570 Kilocycles, using a 500 
watt rating, and is still using its first set 
which was installed on top of the Munic- 
ipal Building, New York, July 8, 1924. 

Five years later the city, keeping pace 
with improved radio broadcasting, com- 
pletely overhauled its original broad- 
casting plant. 

Under the inspiration of Mayor F. H. 
LaGuardia, himself a music lover, Sta- 
tion WNYC completely altered the gen- 
eral make-up of its programs. Particu- 
larly in the field of symphonic music 
has this station made its influence felt. 
Its musical activities are comparable to 
similar programs transmitted by the large 
commercial networks. 


As part of the expansion program of 
WNYC, the Mayor in February of this 
year approved the removal and moderni- 
zation of the present transmission station 
at the Municipal Building, New York 
City, to the former site of the old Green- 
point Ferry Terminal in Brooklyn. 


In April, a small army of WPA work- 
ers did the initial work, and today two 
four-legged galvanized steel structures ris- 
ing three hundred four feet in the air 
are ready to send the voice of WNYC 
around the world, Each one of these 
towers resembles the famous Eiffel Tower 
of France. It has also been announced 
that the City of New York will put into 
service from that point the country’s first 
micro-ray beam radio link. The beam will 
function without direct wiring between 
the Municipal Building in City Hall Park 
and Greenpoint. This will be used in 
emergency and for regular schedule pro- 
grams. A concave series of wires in- 
stalled on the roof of the Municipal 
Building will be aimed at the two steel 
towers on the Greenpoint water front 
opposite East 23rd St., Manhattan. The 
distance is slightly more than two miles, 
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116 EAST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information 

of travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, 
} the development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements thut make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
Dr. Edgar J. Fisher 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


with no intervening obstructions, thereby 
affording ideal visibility which is a vital 
factor. The only other micro-ray beam 
link is operated by Pope Pius II between 
the Vatican and his summer residence in 
Castle Gondolfo. | Ceremonies opening 
the new transmitter at Greenpoint will 
probably take place in October. 


NEW HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS 


Members are requested to add the following 
hotels to the Official Hotel and Shop Bulletin: 


UNITED STATES 


CALIFORNIA: 
Oakland, 
The Leamington Hotel, 
300 rooms $2.00 up (E) 


New HaAmpsHIre: 
Forest Hills, 
Franconia (STG) 
150 room $6.00 up (A) 


MODERN CARAVAN 


For years the inveterate traveler in 
England and on the Continent has packed 
up his family, hitched a trailer to his 
car and set out to see the world, but in 
this country it is only in the last three 
that the American family has started out 
en masse, taking its Lares and Penates 
with it. The  house-trailer industry 
is still in its infancy but it is fast getting 
into its stride. Classified figures are not 
available yet but according to the latest 
estimates 715,000 trailers are registered 
in the United States today, of which 
probably half a million are house trail- 
ers of one sort or another. A well-known 
prognosticator makes the seemingly 
brash prediction that fifty per cent of 
the population will eventually be living 
in trailers. Whether the average citizen 
can envisage an America on wheels is 
another matter. Suffice it to say that the 
manufacturers anticipate doubling their 
production next year to meet the de- 
mand. 


The crude, homemade camp trailers 
that first appeared have served their pur- 
pose and in their stead have come attrac- 
tively styled and stream-lined Pullman 
trailers with luxurious equipment and 
complete domestic facilities. 


The interest that has developed in these 
trailer-coaches includes all classes of our 
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Harry A. Franck 
Edward Hungerford 
Sydney Clark 
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Harry N. Holmes 


population, and their appeal finds a re- 
sponse in both the younger and older 
generations. Because of the widened vis- 
tas their use brings to outdoor travel 
and sport, a great many small families 
of average income see in them the fulfill- 
ment of their long-cherished desire to 
see America. The home conveniences 
now provided by even the least expen- 
sive eliminates the need of consideration 
of hotel meals and lodgings which have 
heretofore been such an item in the 
prospective traveler’s budget. While at 
the same time, the trailer addict can al- 
ways “dine out” when housework palls. 
It is interesting, too, to note the particu- 
larly large number of retired couples 
that have “gone trailer” and are living 
aboard them the year round, spending 
their winters in the south—even as far 
as Mexico now that the new highway 
has been completed—and their summers 
in our northern regions. 

The development of highways and 
good roads everywhere has contributed 
to the growing popularity of trailer 
travel, for these modern rolling homes 
will go anywhere a car can go. They are 
especially practical for hunting and fish- 
ing trips, for they enable the sportsman 
to get off the main highways and explore 
new regions, away from the resort sec- 
tions. Already a rapidly growing num- 
ber are following the northern trout 
streams and the deer areas of Michigan 
and Minnesota, Maine and even as far 
north as the Canadian hunting grounds. 

There are already thousands of trailer 
camps established throughout the United 
States, where for a very nominal cost 
parking space and camp facilities, includ- 
ing electric power, are available. These 
are fully listed in the AAA official di- 
rectory of tourist courts and camps. The 
National Parks likewise have established 
trailer camp sites. 


Why have people become so much 
interested in trailers in such a short 
time? Perhaps because the wanderlust 
which brought so many of our people 
to these shores in the past is still strong 
in their descendants, and the trailer al- 
lows them to satisfy that urge and at the 
same time retain the illusion of settled 
domesticity. Perhaps the reason is partly 
economic. Certain it is that this new 
way of going places has an appeal for a 
rapidly widening group of people. 
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Distance usually means two 
. enchantment and expense. But travel to Japan, the land of 
enchantment, is not expensive. On the contrary! 


things . . 


In Japan, your dollars bring you more enjoyment and luxury . 
And you have more yen 
with which to investigate the fascinating beauty spots . . . the pictur- 
esque ceremonies of this ancient land . . . a traveler's paradise where 
progress has not obliterated time-honored customs. 


because the yen exchange is in your favor. 


You can afford to visit Japan, because steamship fares are amazingly 
low, considering the excellent service and the distance . . . and because 


of the carefully planned and absorbing series of itineraries available 
at the lowest possible cost. 


Consult your travel agent for informa- 
tion and literature, or address Japan 
Tourist Bureau, 551 Fifth Ave., New 
York City, or 1151 South Broadway, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Europe? South America? Mexico? South 
Africa? West Indies? Hawaii? Round the 
World? The Mediterranean? Anywhere? 


Wherever you plan to go, the complete world-wide Travel 
Service of the American Express has a definite first-hand knowl- 
edge of the best routes, the most interesting things to see, the 
most comfortable hotels and inns to stop at, etc.—in fact, all 
the ‘‘inside’’ information which one must have to enjoy to 
the utmost a vacation abroad. 


If you will visit any American Express office you can take full 
advantage of this world-wide knowledge of Travel condi- 
tions, in planning your coming trip abroad. You will know 
beforehand complete details of your itinerary—and the cost of 
the entire trip. Your steamship tickets, staterooms, railroad 
and airplane tickets will be arranged for, as well as your hotel 
accommodations abroad and sightseeing trips. Everything 
will be worked out in a business-like manner so that you can 
travel without a single worry regarding the transfer of bag- 
gage, foreign time-tables, rates of exchange, etc. American 
Express offices throughout the world are your headquarters 
—for information, advice and for the forwarding of your mail. 


Wherever you wish to travel—Europe, South America, Around 
the World, West Indies, Orient, Mexico, Africa, Mediterranean 
—this service is available in any American Express office. 
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FLIGHT OVER THE TURKISH REPUBLIC 
(Continued from page 12) 


which have supplanted the fez are not 
exceedingly queer. At least there is 
variety, though lavender caps may 
predominate amongst the laboring 
classes. Certain of the shapes seen 
in the yillages or back streets of 
towns would seek in vain any Eu- 
ropean hatmaker to acknowledge 
them a product of his brain. The 
more religiously minded wear their 
caps with the peaks rakishly set 
three-quarters aft so as not to inter- 
fere with bowing their foreheads to 
the ground in prayer. 

In the villages and among the 
lower classes in towns other than 
Istanbul the women mostly continue 
to veil themselves before strangers. 
While wearing the fez is strictly pro- 
hibited and has entirely disappeared, 
wearing the veil is discouraged but 
not punished. Habit and suscepti- 
bilities so deeply ingrained are slow 
to overcome amongst uneducated 
adults. The upper class Turkish 
women have emancipated themselves 
enthusiastically ; among peasants and 
older townswomen the veil will dis- 
appear only with the death of those 
now wearing it and the growing to 
maturity of girl children who will 
not have known its protection. 

Polygamy is largely a matter of 
economics. The edict restricting man 
to a single mate, despite the Koran’s 
specific assurance that God approves 
a one-to-four standard, caused com- 
paratively little emotion in the urban 
communities. There, of recent years, 
most men had found it both too ex- 
pensive and too troublesome to keep 
up more than one domestic establish- 
ment. Conditions in the agricultural 
and pastoral areas, however, made it 
frequently advantageous to maintain 
a multiplicity of wives rather than 
servants. Quite a lot of comparatively 
contented Number Two, Three and 


against the dun background of the 
blood-soaked and barren plateau. 

The new capital is a somewhat 
curious mixture of ancient and ultra- 
modern, the latter not always the 
more appealing, but it constitutes an 
amazing achievement. Around a rocky 
outcropping that dominates the roll- 
ing plain, crowned with a venerable 
Turkish fortress built largely of 
Greco-Roman remains and _ even 
some Hittite stones, there stretch 
for miles in all directions the 
loosely-connected agglomerations of 
the modern center of government. A 
purely Turkish capital, removed 
from the intrigues and subversive 
influences of the former Seraglio 
of the Sultans where the very atmos- 
phere breathed corruption, from the 
oft-exerted domination of politically 
interested European powers, from 
the grave strategic disadvantages of 
contiguity to land and sea frontiers. 
One is given to wonder if in any 
other country of the old world such 
a project could have been consum- 
mated in so short a span of time— 
little more than a decade under the 
driving energy of Mustafa Kemal, 
building from the total wreckage that 
was Turkey after the World War, 
without tools, money or credit with 
which to make a beginning. 

What does the Anatolian peasant, 
the pure Tartar backbone of the na- 
tion, think about it all? Probably not 
very much as long as he can cultivate 
the land or herd in peace, suffers not 
too greviously at the hands of the 
tax-collector and can dispose of his 
surplus to buy the few necessities 
of life he does not produce. Funda- 
mentally he is a splendid sort: sober, 
sturdy, courageous, inured to hard- 
ship, trustworthy, peaceful and hos- 
pitable, fatalistic, with true self- 
respect yet readily disciplined by 
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spectacular counter-offensive drove there seems every reason to believe 


the invaders into the sea. Now peace- 
ful herders marshal along its banks 
their flocks of fat-tailed Karaman 
sheep and white Angora goats that 
show up so distinctly from the air 


that this amazing people has reversed 
its pre-War role and now, in a 
troubled world, constitutes a steady, 
powerful influence for peace and 


progress. 
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2 : for an “Unforgettable Holiday”; 
) Stay at sea-side or mountain resort (American 
® plan) ; enjoy a climate which varies only six de- 
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CHRISTOPHER 
COLU M BUS: (1446 to 1506) 


Others thought the world round; 
Columbus was certain. Others 
merely dreamed of sailing to China; 
Columbus devoted every waking 
thought to making the dream a 
reality. Eighteen years of moving 
Church and State before he could 
sail. The dream persisted through 
four voyages of discovery, through 
fortune and through disgrace and 
chains. He discovered more than 
America, the indomitable will 
that inspired millions 
after him. 
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cruises Around the World, Northern Wonderlands, West Indies. 
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66 Japan and China were my goals. And you come to Japan in 
Cherry Blossom Time. Glorious! And because you go Eastward, 
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It’s October Here...but 
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AMERICA 


Sail now. Visit Rio de Janeiro 
(with extra day ashore, thanks 
to new faster schedule), 
Santos, Montevideo and 
Buenos Aires. 
You can save almost 20% on 
round trip because of season- 
il rate reductions. 21,000-ton 
Munson Line sister- ships sail 
fortnightly. And one, the 
S.S. Pan America, offers you a 
new, built-in outdoor swim- 
ming pool, air-conditioned 
dining salon and enlarged 
sports deck, Allprovide every 
facility for utmost comfort. 
Northbound call at Trinidad, 


NASSAU 
MIAMI 
HAVANA 


12 DAYS 
$115 ALL-EXPENSE 


Including extensiveshore excursions 


S.S. MUNARGO 


Sailings alternate 
Saturdays throughout 
the year 


Here’s a cruise that's particu- 
larly delightful at this time. 
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S. S. Munargowith an outdoor 
pool and dance floor... deck 
sports... orchestra... enter- 
tainment... cruise director. 
Ashore, you take comprehen- 
sive sightseeing tours—at no 
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Also Nassau All- Expense 
Tours — round trip, week at 
Royal Victoria Hotel, Euro- 
pean Plan, $97.50. 


Full information from your 
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VERDANT ISLANDS IN THE MID-PACIFIC 
(Continued from page 22) 


for the christianization of the Islands, 
for he was the first of several boys 


»who were brought to America on 
whaling vessels; and “His zeal for 
Christ and love for his people in- 
spired the first American Board Mis- 
sion to Hawaii in 1820.’ On the 
other side the harbor is flanked 
by a monument to Captain James 


Cook, the British circumnavigator 
who came to the Islands in 1778. 
There is no road leading as far 
as the Cook Monument—only the 
pathway of the sea; and as 
the tropical tramp gazing 
at the slender white shaft, she 
thought of the dare which the sam- 
pan lights had winked out to her, 
and she continued to think of it all 
the way home. On the steps of the 
inn she met the genial proprietor. 


stood 


He consented to secure one of the 
sampans for the following afternoon, 
and in it the tropical tramp exul- 
tantly embarked. The sea was blue 
and choppy and the sampan bobbed 
up and down. The wind began to 
blow, whistling in the air and whip- 
ping up the waves. The rain came 
pelting down, first in hard little 
drops, and later in wide stinging 
sheets. The breakers grew rough 
and high, shaking the little sampan 
and buffeting it about; and the tramp 
Was soaked to the skin. Then by and 
by the wind died down and the sea 
calmer again; and the tramp, 
wringing out her skirts and glancing 
over the stern, could see a shark 
following the sampan, _ its body 


grew 


gleaming like white jade through 
the translucent water. And when the 
little sampan came sailing trium- 
phantly into harbor at last, after 


hours of gallant struggle, the tramp 
found that the w aters encircling the 
monument of Captain Cook she had 
fought to reach were profound and 
still, and so clear that she could look 
far down into their depths and see 


school after school of small swift- 
moving fish—plump yellow lai pala, 
round black humuhum u—flipping 


their tails and darting about amongst 
the flowerlike branches of cream- 
colored coral that spring from the 
bottom of the sea. 

For some moments she 
watched the flirtatious 
contented amusement; then the sam- 
pan came close to shore, and the 
tramp sprang out of it onto British 


sat and 
fishes with 


soil—the only foreign soil on the 
Islands. Just as France graciously 


ceded to the United States after the 
World War those acres of blood and 
glory immortalized by American ma- 
rines and known as Belleau Woods, 
so the United States has ceded to 
Great Britain the small square of 
cleared land on which stands the 
simple shaft erected to the memory 


of one of its greatest heroes. The 
trepical jungle lies behind it, But it 
faces the wide Pacific into which 


Captain Cook fell, pierced by a dag- 
ger thrust in the back—a demi- god 
to the puzzled natives who had wor- 
skipped him as the first white man 
they had ever seen, but still too much 
a man to survive their test of his 
immortality. So in the end, with 


strange symbolism, the supreme 
ocean claimed as its own the daunt- 
less adventurer who had been one of 
its most skilled navigators and in- 
trepid explorers. 

The sampan voyage having ended 
without disaster, the tropical tramp 
found no further impediments placed 
in her path when she revealed an un- 
slaked thirst for further adventure. 
She wandered at will in the cactus 
forest which surrounds the ruins of 
the dwelling-places of the first Chris- 
tian missionaries—wondering, it must 
be confessed, while she did so, why 
these were not restored and _ pre- 
served by one of the historical socie- 
ties of the Islands; for surely they 
signify so much that they deserve 
better than disintegration! She ex- 
plored too the deep narrow caves 
where royal treasure was once hid- 
den, some of them two-tiered; and 
in the last secret cavern which she 
reached, she knelt beside the sacred 
pool where long ago Hawaiian chief- 


tains trustingly sought health and 
healing. 
The process of penetrating to this 


cavern was not without peril. It 
began by descending a deep empty 
shaft, so completely concealed by 
cactus and lantana that the tramp 
had some difficulty in discovering it. 
And when she had done so, she 
found that the descent itself must be 
made by means of a ladder, from 
which many of the rungs had been 
wrenched, and which swayed back 
and forth in the dark aperture like 
a trapeze. When the tramp finally 
found her feet at the bottom of the 
shaft, she blinkingly perceived that 
she was in a huge arched chamber; 
and stumbling over the loose stones 
scattered about the surface of this, 
she made her way on all fours 
through a shallow subterranean pas- 
sage. 

As she approached the end of the 
passage, she was aware of a change 
in the torrid atmosphere. Currents 
of air streamed about her again; re- 
freshment rose from the depths. 
Then suddenly she visioned the re- 
flection of a glimmering surface. 
When at last she reached the sacred 
pool itself, a sense of beneficent 
purity enveloped her, a conviction 
that this was a place where miracles 
were wrought. All the mystery, all 
the magic of the green and fiery 
island of enchantment seemed con- 


centrated in this sweet and secret 
spot. 
Nor did it seem to her as if she 


were alone, as she leaned over the 
edge of the water, plunging her arms 
into its cleansing coolness, bathing 
her brow from her cupped hands. 
She was conscious of an unseen 
presence as well as of an occult 
force. Some great Hawaiian queen, 
immortal though invisible, must have 
knelt beside the waters too that day; 
and when at last she rose, in majes- 
ty and might, she raised the stranger 
who had penetrated to her realm 
with her own gracious hands. 

The tropical tramp had achieved. 
the ultimate adventure of the Kona 
Coast. 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN FLEET 
TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


NOW! 


Ponta Delgada 
(AZORES) 


and Piraeus for 
ATHENS 
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FOUR ACE 
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calling at the Azores, Gibraltar, 
Marseilles, Naples, Alexandria, 
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AT THE SECRET SOURCES OF THE YENISEI 


(Continued from page 39) 


tion naturally helped them to do this, 
and to remain unaffected by outside 
influence. They were a small, wiry 
race, rather hairless, agile, and even 
if at times hopelessly lazy, they were 
capable of great feats of endurance 
when the call came to go and hunt. 
Then they would appear at their best, 
self-reliant, independent and very 
skilful at the chase. They were chil- 
dren of the forest, and all they asked 
was to be left alone. They would 
sooner hunt alone and live in poverty 
than work for the Russian colonists 
and earn a fair wage. Their wants 
were few, the only articles of foreign 
origin which the reindeer-keepers re- 
quire are tea, tobacco, snuff, Chinese 
cloth, gunpowder and an occasional 
kettle or cooking pot. 

As a hunter then the Tuba appears 
at his best, for in forest-lore he is 
probably unsurpassed, It was no un- 
common sight to see a couple of 
youths, not exceeding fourteen years 
of age, start off on a hunt. If we 
could have followed them we should 
have seen them go to a certain sacred 
shrine where they would ask for good 
luck in their venture, and probably 
leave a roughly carved wooden rep- 
resentation of the beast they hoped 
to kill. Mounted on their reindeer, 
carrying nothing but their long guns, 
and a skin or two of fermented milk 
attached to their saddles, they would 
remain away as long as their food 


lasted, or success attended their 
venture. 
Long-barrelled guns have now 


superseded the bows and arrows, of 
which there were a few still left in 
the tents. The hunters must indeed 
have been skilled in woodcraft, when 
they succeeded in slaying large game 
such as moose and wapiti in dense 
jungles with these weapons. Roe- 
deer and musk-deer tempt him for 
food and fur; the wapiti carries on 
its head great value when its horns 
are soft and in velvet, the Chinese 
paying well for their medicinal prop- 
erties; while the sable, marten, fox, 
lynx and squirrel are the principal 
fur-bearing quarry with which the 
Tuba forests abound. But although 
living in a land of salmon-choked 
rivers the Tubas are no fishermen, 
and they are not even skilled water- 
men. 

Great rivers and innumerable lakes 
are a feature of the Tubas’ surround- 
ings, but they have not yet even de- 
vised a boat, and although adepts in 
the use of birch bark they have never 
attempted to construct a canoe of this 
material. They cannot get further 
than the almost pre-historic raft for 
all river passages, and therefore can 
only go down stream. They will 
swim a river rather than build a boat, 
and if they have baggage they make 
their beasts of burden tow a make- 
shift raft. Many a Tuba must have 
succumbed to this dangerous and 
crude method of crossing the rivers, 
for all possible ferries were marked 
by votive poles to invoke a safe 
journey. 

Fear of the forces of Nature, fear 
of the storms and the floods and the 
terror of evil spirits dominate the 
existence of these timid people. On 
every possible occasion the forest- 
dweller endeavors to keep on good 


terms with the evil spirits, and his 
only attempt at building a permanent 
abode is directed towards construct- 
ing a crude hut of brushwood sacred 
to the worship of his deities. These 
obos were to be seen everywhere in 
the Yenisei basin. They appeared like 
huge conical shaped bonfires piled 
ready for lighting. Sometimes they 
were in the form of a booth, into 
which one had to crawl on all fours, 
and within would be found a strange 
collection—offerings of food to the 
gods, perhaps a colored Buddhist ,pic- 
ture, and innumerable wooden repre- 
sentations of the animals herded in 
the neighborhood, of beasts of the 
chase and of fur-bearing animals. 
They were offerings to the evil spirits 
who might harm their flocks, and to 
the gods who granted good luck to 
the hunters. 

In spite of an outward show of 
Buddhism the Tubas remain at heart 
nature-worshippers, and shamanism 
still holds its own. The shamans 
themselves, that is to say the priest- 
hood or magicians, retain great influ- 
ence over the people, and their occult 
powers are still believed in. Although 
more feared than loved the Tubas 
cannot do without their hereditary 
priesthood, who, it must be said, 
probably exploit their powers in or- 
der to hold the people in their grip. 
Shamans may be male or female, 
the magical cure is said to be handed 
down from father to son or daughter, 
but on the other hand anyone who 
has mastered a spirit, either good or 
bad, can become a shaman. A tal- 
ented shaman can take in a good 
spirit, and cast out a bad. He can 
introduce a spirit into himself, and 
have such mastery over it that he 
can use it for his own interests. He 
can divine, foretell the unknown 
future, root out the cause of troubles, 
cure disease, and finally transport the 
souls of the dead. 

A complicated paraphernalia is 
necessary for such a ritual. Stripped 
of all ostentation the show would 
fail, so the shaman priest adorns 
himself with all possible display. A 
special costume of reindeer skin, 
headdress, shirt and apron, tassels, 
tags and harness, trinkets, bells and 
whatnots are essential to one who is 
about to descend into the lower world. 
Quite as important is the drum, both 
for keeping up the rhythm, as well as 
influencing the audience. Without 
this the shaman could not work 
himself and his patients up into a 
sufficiently high state of ecstasy and 
excitement. 

But the shaman witch-doctor is 
not always able to save the patient, 
and when death ensues the poor 
Tuba’s corpse is exposed on a hilltop, 
no form of burial being known to 
them. Their superstition teaches them 
that the man who has lived a good 
life is quickly devoured by birds and 
beasts, but that others, who have not 
lived so well, have not this doubtful 
honor bestowed upon them. The 
“cemetery” is often marked by a 
white flag, which warns strangers not 
to approach too near when a Tuba of 
reputed bad character chances to have 
died recently and been there laid to 


rest! 
* * * 
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going to 
the Sunny Sub-Continent 


this year—the interesting Em- 
pire Exhibition—September 
15, 1936 to January 15, 1937 
—depicting the progress of 
South Africa and celebrating 
the Golden Jubilee of the 


“Golden City” 


of Johannes- 
burg. 


The South African Railways 
and Harbours Tourist Depart- 
ment has arranged convenient 
tours to all the high spots of 
travel interest in South Africa 
—Victoria Falls) Kruger 
National Park, the Tomb of 
Rhodes in the Matopo Hills, 
the Zimbabwe the 
great gold and diamond 
mines, and the attractive coast 


Ruins, 


resorts, including Muizen- 
berg, near Capetown, with its 
wide stretch of silvery sands, 
and colorful Durban on the 
Indian Ocean. 

Modern railways, airplanes, 
and buses—and excellent 
hotels, 
comfort—and the climate is 
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A SWING THROUGH TEXAS 
(Continued from page 43) 


commemorates the day Texas won 
independence. 

Austin, the capital, is dramatically 
situated. It lies on the edge of the 
Black Prairie. To the east are rich 
fields of cotton and corn. On the 
other side, the western bank of the 
Colorado River rises in high bluffs 
of stratified limestone, gray with 
ages, and beyond stretch cedar-cov- 
ered hills, the city’s “violet crown.” 
From Louisiana to Austin life is of 
the South—even Old South; from 
Austin out, Texas is the West. 

The Hill Country, as the eastern 
part of the Edwards Plateau, marked 
off from East Texas by the Balcones 
Escarpment, is popularly called, is 
the most beautiful part of Texas by 
reason of its violet haze, its broken 
forms, its cold springs, and its cy- 
press-fringed rivers. 

The Edwards Plateau goes beyond 
the Pecos River; yet the term Trans- 


Pecos, geographical as the other is 
geological, has connotations that be- 


long to all the territory lying west 
of its alkaline waters. Whereas in 
the Brush Country vegetation is 
thorned, in the Trans-Pecos much 
of it is spiked and saw-edged. It is, 
however, characterized by a thorn- 
less, olive-colored shrub _ called 
greasewood, which survives in a land 
of little rain by putting its roots 
down as deep as sixteen feet. J once 
heard a woman living in the region 
say that whenever a writer put the 
smell of greasewood after rain into 
his story she knew he had been 
there. Aromatic, strong, fresh and 
provocative, it expresses the desert as 
magnolia expresses the langourous, 
lush part .of “Texas “Phe, irans- 
Pecos man, strong enough in affec- 
tion for his land to admit traduce- 
ment, says water is so scarce that 
some frogs two years old have never 
learned to swim, and tells about an 
impatient person who poured water 
on his roof because in five years 
there had never been a rain to test 
it. However, rains come over most 
of the section in August, and then 
in a week the rough and colorless 
desert blooms with the lavender of 
ash-leaved cenizo, yellow trumpets of 
tecoma, and Indian paintbrush. 
Slight though the rainfall is, some of 
the finest Hereford cattle ranches 
are beyond the Pecos. 

The Big Bend is that part of the 
Trans-Pecos situated within a great 
jumping-rope curve of the Rio 
Grande. A part of it is under con- 
sideration as a national park because 
it preserves notes on almost every 
phase of geologic force except gla- 
ciation. It is very old in human life; 
for under the rock shelters of its 
cliffs dwelt a weaving people to 
whom pottery was unknown. 

Many of the mountains are bare 
rock—hasalt, porphyry, rhyolite, tuff, 
granite, and obsidian, gorgeously pur- 


ple, pink, black, buff, brown, yellow, 
the tones changing with 
Along the 
bloom- 


and white, 
every hour 
weathered 


of the sun. 


slopes tall sotol 


stalks rise above the saw-edged 
leaves; ocotilla lights its candles, 
yuccas hold up their creamy spires, 
cactus in many forms blooms yellow, 
crimson, and cerise. The Great River 
flows through a narrow gorge of 
solid limestone to form Santa Helena 
Canyon, with walls rising sixteen 
hundred feet above the water. Then, 
over against New Mexico, Guada- 
lupe Peak, the range to which it be- 
longs a spur of the Rockies, rises 
about five thousand feet above the 
salt basin at its base and nine thou- 
sand above the sea. On Mount 
Locke the University of Texas is in- 
stalling for the study of astronomy 
the second largest reflector telescope 
in the world. 

This diversity of climate, soil, 
civilizations and occupations makes 
for a certain amount of friction in 
Texas. East Texas legislators are 
not interested in sheep laws or jack- 
rabbit control, or West Texas legis- 
lators in timber conservation. And 
yet for so large an area Texas has 
a remarkable homogeneity. As the 
old saying goes, 


Whiskev is whiskey any way you mix it; 
Texas is Texas any way you fix it. 


There used to be a saying that 
Texas was held together by rawhide. 
Something even stronger holds it 
now, holds it against all strain. Once 
in a while some section threatens to 
secede under a provision made when 
Texas: entered the Union that the 
state might be divided into not more 
than five states at the will of the 
people. But the threat is not serious. 
No part of Texas would be willing 
to surrender its claim to the six 
flags, the Alamo, San Jacinto bat- 


tlefield, Sam Houston, and the Chis- | 


holm Trail. 

For it is a proud history that 
Texas celebrates this year. The stir- 
ring ceremony of the flags on open- 
ing day of the Centennial in Dallas 
struck the note for a fair that, 
though in splendor and variety a 
world’s fair, is yet peculiarly Texan. 
On that day at high noon spectators 
gathered at the Cotton Bowl saw six 
flag poles and standing by five of 
them men in antique dress to repre- 
sent old Spain, old France, Mexico 
of 1820, the Texas Republic and the 
Confederacy. Beside the sixth were 
three soldiers of the United States 
Army. Then, the throng stilling its 
holiday clamor, the voice of Spain 
four thousand miles away and yet 
right there gave Texas greeting. 
While the band played old Spanish 
battle songs, twenty horsemen gal- 
loped in with banners flying and drew 
up beside the three men of Spain. A 
moment later, the lion and castle of 
Old Spain blew in the wind. So the 
lilies of France went up, and the 
eagle and serpent of Mexico, and the 
lone star of the Texas Republic, and 
the stars and bars of the Confeder- 
acy. Then all were lowered while to 
the strains of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” the flag of the United States 
was raised. 
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of leisure and privilege that perme- 
ates student life at Oxford. 

For centuries Oxford life has 
flowed on in this general pattern as 
lazily as the Thames. Does it still? 
Or have the enormous forces for 
change in our modern world pene- 
trated here too? Has a new spirit be- 
gun to creep in along with the mod- 
ern buildings that are beginning to 
prop up their ancient brethren? Has 
the Church, whose power in Oxford 
has been so great that until very re- 
cently a don had to be “in orders,” 
begun to lose ground to another force 
—the money power? Has Oxford 
succeeded in remaining apart? 

A very strange thing has happened 
in post-war Oxford. The town itself, 
so generally ignored by those seek- 
ing to interpret the University spirit, 
has come to life. The sleepy old 
market town was the place in which 
an ambitious young man chose to 
make his fortune. Young William 
Morris—no relation to the elder 
gentleman of that name, who loved 
Oxford for other things—was, like 
Henry Ford, a mechanic, and he 
became his English counterpart. Ford, 
having built Detroit out of a scrap- 
heap, has devoted time and wealth 
to recreating “old American villages.” 
But Lord Nuffield, né William 
Morris, spared himself the trouble by 
setting up shop in the most typical 
old English town in the United 
Kingdom. 

He was attracted to the spot, how- 
ever, by no sentimental considera- 
tions, but by the fact that it lay 
conveniently half-way between the 
great steel and engineering manu- 
facturing center of Birmingham and 
the great market of London. One of 
the basic problems confronting bud- 
ding industrialists has always been 
whether to locate their plants near 
their principal source of raw material 
or near the market for their product. 
Most of Morris’ competitors con- 
structed their factories in great en- 
gineering towns like Birmingham and 
Coventry. He, the most successful of 
them all, built his factories with one 
eye on the London market. Land was 
cheap in Oxford; no one had ever 
thought of it as a capitol of indus- 
try. And Morris did not meet there 
with the organized strength of labor 
as it exists in the Midland towns. 
Profitable automobile manufacturing 
depends almost entirely upon the 
efficient rationalizing of the labor of 
thousands of unskilled workers. 

When the great post-war crisis hit 
British industry, not only the youth 
but also skilled engineering crafts- 
men, faced with unemployment, were 
driven into the growing automobile 
industry. The latter particularly 
brought with them trade union ideas 
and experience into the enterprises 
located in the already industrialized 
and unionized towns. Labor strength 
in these towns is not only economic 
but. political. Regularly Labor Party 
candidates are returned to Parlia- 
ment, and local Labor Party town 
councilors have succeeded in hun- 
dreds of cases in passing much social 
welfare legislation inspired by the 
unions. In England, land of high 
taxes, any increase in the tax load 
as a result of local welfare laws is 
felt with particular acuteness by the 


high pressure, mass production indus- 
tries which earn a small profit per 
unit on their products. Morris, lo- 
cated at Oxford, escaped all of this. 

Independent of the union labor 
market, Morris was able to import 
non-union working men into Oxford 
as he needed them. Thus in the 
shadow of these hallowed walls, at 
Cowley two miles off, a company 
town grew up. High Street, so long 
accustomed to the scholarly, leisured 
tread of begowned dons and students, 
now knows the hurrying feet of 
thousands of overalled workmen, 
lunch-kits not books under their 
arms. The surrounding waters, 
hitherto sacred to punting and poetry, 
have been’ invaded by a fleet of 
motorized barges that bring from 
Rugby not students but every man- 
ner of electrical equipment. For this 
town, so long dedicated to a great 
public school (where Eton is regard- 
ed with a certain air of hereditary 
suspicion), has also been taken over 
—by the great electrical engineering 
plants of the British Thompson 
Houston company. Incandescent 
mazda lamps are now turned out by 
the millions in this quiet town where 
the author of “Culture and Anarchy” 
once wrote his first poems by candle- 


light. Rugby’s ties with Oxford have | 


indeed been strengthened since Tom 
Brown’s day—but in a new way. 
Motor cars need batteries and power 
units, and the factories from which 
they roll need turbines and dynamos. 

Despite the obvious incongruity of 
factory and University in Oxford, 
the two are not simply indifferent to 
one another. First oblivious or 
amused at its new neighbor, the 
University has begun both to pro- 
test his presence and to acclaim him. 
A number of bewildered dons have 
proposed to thwart the invader by 
rebuilding the medieval wall that 
once encircled the University. A 
distinctly non-medieval type of wall 
would be required, however. Ironi- 
cally enough, the endless streams of 
trafic that have invaded Oxford 
where it lies across the high-road 
to Birmingham, Manchester and 
Liverpool, have already begun to 
shake the ancient walls more suc- 
cessfully than time itself. Indignant 
letters to the Times bemoan the 
crumbling of the old buildings, and 
like King Canute demand that the 
tide of trucks, buses and passenger- 
cars withdraw. Perhaps their rever- 
berations will shake down Oxford 
itself ! 

Perhaps they will. Much of the old 
Oxford of nostalgic legend has 
passed or is passing. Modern thought 
is invading Oxford just as modern 
industry has. Radicalism has grown 
apace. This has centered itself quite 
as much or more about the workmen 
at the various Morris plants than in 
the University. The glories of ancient 
Greece dimmed noticeably when one 
of the Morris factories went on 
strike. Students were always to be 
found among the strikers, walking 
with the pickets, assisting at the 
strike headquarters, collecting money 
in the town and from _ fellow 
students. 

Politically minded students in in- 
creasing numbers look for their 
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leadership to the Labor Party and 
Communist Party headquarters in 
London. The doings of the local 
Trades Union council are frequently 
regarded by Leitist and Rightist stu- 
dents alike with far more in-erest 
than those of the masters and dons 
of the Colleges. Not the least im- 
portant part of Oxford, its students, 
have awakened to the fact that they 
are living in the twentieth century, 
while their Alma Mater is still idling 
in contemplation of events that oc- 
curred some time between the epochs 
of Aristotle and Roger Bacon. 

One of the most amazing changes 
that the present has brought is exem- 
plified by the famous Oxford Pledge 
made in 1933 by the members of the 
Oxford Union. This Club, of which 
Gladstone was in his day secretary, 
and which is the proving ground for 
all ambitious Parliamentary 
aspirants, solemnly resolved that un- 
der no circumstances would its mem- 
bers take up arms again in any war 
for “King and Country.” 

Shades of 1915! And many piti- 
ful young shades there are to rise at 
that call. For Oxford during the 
Great War found her chaste groves 
deserted and her young men trans- 
formed into second lieutenants in the 
service of His late Majesty. These 
were the boys who died like flies in 
those futile wrangles over a hun- 
dred yards of No Man’s Land that 
were the largest part of the War. 

But their cousins, their nephews, 
their younger brothers had by 1933 
changed their minds. Now they have 
declared themselves on strike against 
this waste of life and youth quite 
as determinedly as any of the Mor- 
ris workers have ever gone on strike. 
Nor is this all. Imagine Rhodes, 
builder of empires and mining cor- 
porations, confronted with the fact 
that two of the boys who came to 
the University as holders the 
scholarships he established were ar- 
rested in a Welsh mining town for 
participating in a demonstration of 
the unemployed at the local relief 
office. Imagine the incredulity, the 
astonishment with which he would 
have read in his Times that the 
young men were members of the 
October Club at Oxford “which 
studies the philosophy of commu- 
nism” and takes it names from the 
date of the Russian Revolution. Or 
imagine that other tycoon who fell 
under the spell of Oxford’s charm, 
Andrew Carnegie, resurrected to find 
the streets full of hunger-marchers 
from the Midlands and the Lanca- 
ire textile towns and the student- 
sympathizers who fed and housed 
them. 

William Morris has made his in- 
fluence felt in another way also. Ox- 
ford had always prided itself on its 
cultural independence, its freedom 
from influence by powerful magnates. 
It has scorned the American univer- 
ities, set up and maintained by 
donations from the cop- 
“ings, the railroad barons, the 
of steel and oil. Oxford dons 
would have smiled with cultivated 
superiority at the lady who said to 
the faculty members of a great 
American university that a professor 
of philosophy there was happily quite 
undistinguishable from any other 
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business man. Oxford had not wit- 
messed commencements like those in 
America where anybody from the 
reigning Morgan to Frances Perkins 
may receive one or another type of 
doctorate “in recognition of distin- 
guished services to the community.” 

But one fine summer's day the stu- 


dents gathered to receive their de- 
grees found themselves acclaiming 


not only William Butler Yeats upon 
his receipt of a Litt. D., but also 
applauding Sir William Morris as the 
degree of Doctor of Civil Laws was 
conferred upon him. “Only on rare 
occasions does the University bestow 
honorary doctorates on ‘captains of 
industry, but Sir William was mainly 
responsible for the endowment of the 
Oxford Spanish Chair.” Thus the 
Associated Press transmitted the of- 
ficial statement of the University to 
an astonished world. It might have 
been well for the Associated Press 
correspondent to have added that 
Morris Motors had won a wide mar- 
ket in Spain, where they were com- 
peting very successfully with French 
and American models. 

Sir William's gifts might not have 
carried so much weight in another 
day. But the financial position of 
the Colleges at Oxford is no longer 
as secure as in the happier times of 
a century ago. Many of the Colleges 
are dependent for their revenue upon 
tithes, or taxes, which the farmers 
must pay to the Church of England 
on the land they lease. Resentment 
has grown over what the farmers re- 
gard as a forced levy to the Estab- 
lished Church upon which few of 
them put so high a value. Five years 
of sheriff’s sales, of barricades, of 
speeches by Fascists in black shirts 
and awkward questions to Cabinet 
ministers in Parliament have cen- 
tered about tithes as their collection 
has grown more and more difficult. 
Oxford, of course, has felt the ef- 
fects of this revolt. Finally, the ex- 
asperated dons of Merton College, 
their income threatened, dispatched 
a posse of sixty policemen to con- 
fiscate all the livestock that could 
be moved if the collection of back 
tithes from the recalcitrant Kentish 
yeomanry proved impossible. The 
sixty men returned with a total count 
oi two chickens collected. 

So Oxford has found herself in her 
seventh century become a center of 
the industrial life she scorned so 
long. Perhaps Oxford does not rea- 
lize how important her position is. 
The town lies in the center of the 
strategic ‘triangle that connects the 
coal fields around Cardiff and Swan- 
sea with the steel mills of Birmmg- 
ham, and both with London, the heart 
of the Empire. In the much-discussed 
eventuality of war, the inevitable air 
attacks will be aimed at this district. 
It successful, they will paralyze Eng- 
land. But successful or otherwise, 
the hurrying bombers will scream 
across the Oxford sky, and more 
than one package of T.N.T. aimed at 
a Morris foundry or smoke-stack 
may make of Oxford the Rheims 
or Louvain of the next war. The 
Morris works are counted upon by 
the War Ministries to turn out ar- 
mored vehicles that will transport 
motorized infantry unifs, as well as 
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MODERN LIFE AND CLOISTERED OXFORD 
(Continued from page 54) 


gun carriages and engines for bomb- 
ing planes. Oxford the war indus- 
try town, and Oxford the town where 
young men have grimly proclaimed 
the end of war will know war then. 

Through its history Oxford has 
permeated every center of learning in 
the world with its spirit. The Ox- 
ford tradition has, consciously or 
otherwise, been a prime mover in the 
history of modern culture. And now, 
in three years, barely a second in 
Oxford’s hoary history, a new Ox- 
ford tradition has grown up around 


the issue of war, and it too has 
spread to every university in the 
civilized world. In our world, the 


N 
\ 
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if 
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centers of culture have always been 
the home of lost causes. But the 
new Oxford tradition may well alter 
the course of history if it proves 
able to beat the Oxford luck. 

One last incident remains to be 
noted—one which sums up rather 
thoroughly the laughing cynicism and 
the bitter gaiety with which youth at 
Oxford confronts the faith of its 
fathers. The ascension of Edward 
VIII to the thrones of England and 
India won the following terse de- 
scription from the editor of the bul- 
letin of the Oxford University Labor 
Club: “Magdalen Man Makes Good.” 
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TULAINYO—HIGHEST LAKE IN NORTH AMERICA 
(Continued from page 35) 


eastern sky (strange as it may seem), 
then all slowly fading into darkness. 

When dawn broke the next morn- 
ing I climbed Tunnabora and skirt- 
ing the great snowbank at the south- 
ern end of Tulainyo, I scrambled 
down the steep slope to the lake’s 
edge. There is a shallow under-water 
apron of about eight feet in width 
and then the ledge drops off abruptly. 
I puttered around for fully fifteen 
minutes in the warm sunshine, wad- 
ing out to a large rock at the edge of 
the shore apron and making a surface 
test of the water temperature with 
thermometer and rope. The thermome- 
ter registered 38° F. at the surface 
and two degrees lower at a depth of 
twenty feet. An analysis of the water 
showed no trace of calcium, mag- 
nesium or sulphate and only a slight 
trace of chloride, sodium and bicar- 
bonate. In other words, the water of 
Lake Tulainyo is almost pure H:O. 

When I plunged into the water for 
a swim I discovered that the tempera- 
ture of the water demanded a fast 
trudgeon. I turned on the fifteenth 
stroke. It was well I did, for as I 
grasped the great boulder on the edge 
of the lake I suddenly realized that I 
was literally gasping for air. Never 
had the difficulty of breathing been so 
great on other swims in high lakes. 
Once out of the water, the warm sun 
soon dried my body, and the fifteen 
minute stun bath on the shores of the 
highest lake on the continent was a 
rare treat indeed. 

Tulainyo compares favorably with 
other high lakes of the world in ele- 
vation. Canada’s highest lake is Cal- 
dron (7680 ft.) ; Colorado’s is Sum- 
mit Lake (12,740 ft.). Lake Titicaca, 
in the Cordillera Real between Peru 
and Bolivia, the highest lake of its 
size on earth (3800 sq. miles), has 
an elevation of 12,550 feet. Lake Ru- 
micruz in central Peru is 17,060 feet 
high. In High Asia is found Lake 
Achik-kol (13,940 ft.) in the mighty 


Kuen-lun Mountains of Sinkiang and 


Tibet, and Lake Arpotso (17,617 ft.) | 


in Northwestern Tibet—the highest 
lake in the world. 


As I left, I stood for a brief mo- | 


ment at salute to North America’s 
highest lake. In the rare beauty of 
its setting, it seemed at that moment 
to typify the majestic topography of 
this continent. Then with mingled 
feelings I adjusted my pack and 
turned westward and downward. 
Many weary miles lay ahead of me. 

The sun had set when I again 
reached the John Muir Trail. Travel- 
ing by moonlight—when the moon had 
set, by starlight—I tumbled into the 
Park Ranger Station on Whitney 
Creek. Already at this altitude there 
was a sharp bite in the night air, sig- 
nifying that the short Sierra summer 
was at an end. 

At ten o’clock the next morning I 
started out to climb the three peaks 
standing to the west of Whitney. The 
“lift” back up over Whitney Pass did 
not seem really trying. The sun was 
just setting across the Great Western 
Divide, away across the mighty Kern 
Basin, by the time I had climbed up 
the twenty-six switchbacks to the pass 
on the way back to Ibex Park, seven 
miles east of the pass and 3200 feet 
below. I traveled fast down the great 
switchbacks — forty of them — that 
carry the traveler to the immediate 
east base of the pass. The moon ap- 
peared on the very crest of the Si- 
erra, traveling westward. I, traveling 
eastward, was able to keep it there 
on the crest for a while—my lantern. 
But soon it disappeared. Many times 
the trail was lost under starlight. The 
thunder of roaring falls and rushing 
waters was everywhere around me. 
The dark glimpse of a tarn here, the 
white of a snow-bank there. Below 
me, some place on the floor of this 
great rift in the Sierra wall was our 
little camp. 
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go into the Bandits’ Home.” 

The Bandits’ Home, its name re- 
minding one of an Old Folks’ Home, 
is quite something else. It is no 
haven of rest; but a place of hard 
labor, strict discipline and more hard 


labor. The Home is in the city of 
Kirin and is maintained by the peace 
preservation committee of Kirin 
Province. 

Although the bandits of Manchu- 
kuo are four-fifths eliminated, the 
campaign is not half won. As Major 


General Doihara of Mukden .gave 
me the paradox, “The less the ban- 
| ditry, the harder it is to deal with.” 
| When the bandits traveled in large 
groups, a thousand to three thousand 
in a gang, regular military methods 
could be employed. The gang was 
too large to hide. It could be located, 
and with superior force it could be 
demolished. But the young armies 
have now broken up. And to catch 
a small, fast-moving gang of three 
or a dozen or fifty men is “like 
swatting flies, only harder,’ com- 
plained a young officer who had tried 
it. Bombing planes could be employed 
against the large concentrations ; now 


|they are useless. 
| As the problem becomes smaller 


and more difficult, it is becoming a 
battle of wits rather than of mili- 
tary force. Keen, college-bred young 
officers sit at their desks thinking up 
plans rather than sending out platoons. 
The punitive expeditions are still 
necessary—but not so potent as seeds, 


roads, schoolbooks and nude women. 
Whoever thought up the nude 
women idea modestly disclaims 


credit for it. The Huang Sha Huei 
}are a fanatic band of outlaws who be- 
llieve that no bullets can harm them 
if they chant a certain spell as they 
advance—but that the spell will be 
broken by the sight of naked women. 
Someone therefore made a_ logical 
suggestion as a horde of chanting 
fanatics approached the town of 
Chihsienchen. Women from _ the 
brothels were ordered to stand naked 
| on the walls. The dismayed besiegers 
broke and fled. Pursuing townsmen 
killed three hundred of them. 

Which was so encouraging that the 
method has been made standard 
practice. Troops sent to hound out 
bandits of this persuasion never 
move against them without a van- 
guard of women, whose morals may 
be amiss but whose courage cannot be 
questioned. 

“Religious bandit’ may seem a 
contradiction of terms. But there are 
many groups of religious bandits in 
Manchukuo. Chief among them are 
the Great Swords and the Red Spears. 
The latter wear upon their breasts 
bullet-deflecting paper charms in 
which they have implicit faith un- 
til their dying day: 

It may be well to mention the chief 
classifications of the different groups 
in Manchuria to whom the term 
“bandits” is applied: first, the reli- 
gious fanatics; second, the remnants 
of former anti-Japanese armies; third, 
and most numerous, the racketeers. 

All bandits, no matter what their 
brand, are known as hung hu-tzu 
(red beards). Two explanations for 
this name are current: one, that the 
old-time bandits disguised themselves 
with red beards to terrorize the peo- 
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ON THE TRAIL OF BANDITS IN MANCHUKUO 
(Continued from page 29) 


ple, red being the war color; the 
other, that the Cossacks who were 
formerly the most dreaded bandits 
of Manchuria were red-stubbled. 

Of the more serious anti-bandit 
plans the five-kilometer-zone idea is 
important. Farmers within five kilo- 
meters of the tracks are enlisted in 
the protection of the railroad. Where- 
as they were formerly passive when 
bandits bombed tracks and looted 
trains, and even cooperated upon oc- 
casion, now they have been rather 
successfully organized into an intelli- 
gence corps from which the railroad 
gets advance news of the approach 
of marauders. This conversion has 
been accomplished by generous dis- 
tributions of seeds, pigs, tools and 
other material benefits. Or so it 
would seem to the outsider. But Mr. 
Ishimoto, general manager of the 
South Manchuria Railway, in ex- 
plaining the plan to me, was inclined 
to give the credit to the work of the 
Propaganda Units. 


While the Japanese waits for the 
people to catch the vision of peace 
and good will, he collects their guns. 
This plan was radical and dubious, 
but it seems to be proving itself. The 
old plan was to arm farmers so they 
could defend themselves against ban- 
dit attack. The new idea is to dis- 
arm farmers so that brigands can get 
no arms from them. Of course it is 
hard on the innocent farmer. One 
wealthy farmer whose entire family- 
clan lived together in a large com- 
pound surrounded by walls and tur- 
rets and guarded by sentinels, owned 
forty guns. The day after they were 
surrendered to the police, the bandits 
came and took all his possessions. 


Yet the plan has its points. A 
farmer with a gun too easily turns 
bandit. Most bandits are one-time 
farmers—or part-time. 


Half a million rifles along with 
ammunition have been taken up. In 
some cases the rifles are paid for at 
a nominal price of five yen each. 


It is education that will seal the 
doom of banditry. I interviewed the 
Premier, a wise and courtly Chinese 
gentleman who holds the portfolio of 
education, and Mr. Kamimura, Jap- 
anese adviser to the department. Also 
I talked with many Chinese teachers 
and principals in order to get the 
underside as well as the topside view 
of the matter. There is some criti- 
cism of the government for failure 
to plan university education. But 
there is general approval of the plan, 
as expressed by the Premier, to make ~ 
education so technical and practical 
that every graduate can get a job. 
The sciences rather than the arts. 
The arts, they think, can come later. 
Manchukuo must first learn to use 
its hands. Even primary school will 
teach not merely reading, writing and 
arithmetic, but planting, stock-raising, 
and mechanics. Higher schools will 
be purely agricultural or technical. 
We may have doubts as to the com- 
prehensiveness of such a policy, but 
it is hoped that children taught in 
such schools will not be forced, as 
their fathers in most cases were, by 
harsh economic circumstances, into 
lawlessness for lack of the ability and 


training to do anything else. 
Pant teat 


PLANTS THAT DEFY DROUGHT 
(Continued from page 15) 


the giant cactus (sahuaro) is like an 
accordion and expands elastically to 
accommodate itself to all the water 
it can get—or hold. Being the larg- 
est cactus in the world, sahuaro can 
blossom and bear fruit for three, or 
possibly four, years at a stretch with- 
out a drop of additional water other 
than that stored in its own reservoir ! 
These sahuaros grow exceedingly 
slowly and it is not known to what 
extreme ages they really attain. 

About the only enemy the plant 
has now—for it is protected by law 
in every conceivable way—is the 
woodpecker who pecks for himself a 
nice new home each season in its 
soft spongy pulp, and when it moves 
out the little desert owl moves in 
before a “vacancy” sign can be hung 
up on the “Sahuaro Apartments.” 
When adorned with their white noc- 
turnal flowers, the sahuaros are 
fascinating, for the white satiny 
blossoms not only encircle the tops of 
the stalks artistically, but also trail 
down the sides along the rows of 
spines as though spilled by a lavish 
hand. Greatly appreciated too is the 
fruit of the giant cactus both by 
birds and man when crossing the des- 
ert, for it is agreeable to the taste 
and it quenches thirst. 

Another of Cereus’ children is the 
“Creeping Devil,” or machaero-cereus 
eruca. After one look at the python- 
like body and heavy spines by which 
it succeeds in pushing its way for- 
ward from place to place—for its tail 


end dies away completely from the 
parent root as its head advances into 
new continuous growth—one must 
proclaim it the most remarkably in- 
telligent member of the cactus family. 


What wonderful stories of “Fu- 
sang”—the Land of the Cactus Tree 
—Hoei-shin must have carried back 
with him to the Central Kingdom! 
It is easy to imagine our old Chinese 
lover of nature leaving the strange 
region of “Fusang” just as the sun 
is setting. Great triangular shadows 
that blend into deep purple mark ‘off 
the waste impressionistically and 
give to the on-coming night a strange 
weirdness. Then just as the moon 
rises above the fantastically spired 
range in the background, the night- 
blooming cereus (Queen of the 
Night)—one of the most exquisite 
of all cacti flowers—opens its waxy 
white blooms that measure half a 
foot across and expands to the full 
its numerous petals and corona of 
stamens, as though sure of the night’s 


protection. And as it does so it 
gives forth a delightfully spicy 
fragrance that drenches the  sur- 


rounding air. 


The night-blooming cereus plant 
blooms but one night in each year 
about the end of June. Even today 
few people are fortunate enough to 
witness the strangely beautiful event. 
We may be sure that such an ex- 
quisite experience would have deep- 
ly impressed the sensitive and poetic 
Hoei-shin. 


COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG LIVES AGAIN 


(Continued from page 32) 


ticipants in the ceremonies are 
dressed in the costumes befitting the 
period; knee breeches, waistcoats, 
lace-ruffle neck-pieces, long stockings 
and wigs, not to mention the women 
in their hoop-skirts. 

The College of William and Mary, 
chartered in 1693, is the second oldest 
college in actual operation in the 
United States. Three of the original 
buildings, having undergone skilful 
restoration, are still standing. Two of 
them, the Sir Christopher Wren 
Building and Brafferton Hall, are still 
used as class-rooms. The third is 
used as the home of the president of 
the college. 

If only the bricks in these old 
buildings could speak, they would tell 
us of bits of the lives of such men as 
Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, 
and Patrick Henry, that no historian 
has ever put in print. They could tell 
us of the fervor of students and pro- 
fessors as they were called upon to 
defend their beloved southland 
against the invasion of the “Damned 
Yankees”; of the sufferings of 
wounded soldiers lying upon make- 
shift beds in the rooms of the Wren 
Building. 

How difficult it must have been to 
re-establish the college during the 
trying days of the Reconstruction 
era. The college couldn't draw 
students from the North due to the 


hostilities caused by the most tragic 
war in the history of our country. 
It is easy to imagine the problem of 
making the school pay with little or 
no help from the almost bankrupt 
state. However with the same de- 
termination possessed by their fore- 
fathers the directors brought the 
school back to the important place 
among the institutions of higher 
learning that it occupies today. The 
school has grown much since those 
days, but the spirit that characterized 
its professors and students then is 
equally vigorous today. The same 
air of sedateness prevails now as did 
those many years ago; the same tenor 
of life remains. 

It would be a breach of etiquette 
on the author’s part if he did not 
mention the name of the two men 
responsible for so much of the work 
of restoration at Williamsburg. Mr. 
John D. Rockfeller Jr. has given gen- 
erously of his money, and the Rev- 
erend Doctor Goodwin, Rector of the 
Bruton Parish Church, has given 
much of his time, so that Williams- 
burg might be rescued from oblivion 
and restored to a great part of its 
former glory. Both men rightly de- 
serve all the praise that has been 
given them for preserving the cradle 
of the American government for the 
generations to come. 

Colonial Williamsburg lives again! 
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oration with C. Leonard Woolley 
wrote the Wilderness of Zin, which 
is a record of the explorations they 
made in the desert region south of 
Beersheba and the Dead Sea. This 
book is now made available to the 
American reading public by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. It places on a solid 
foundation the history and arch- 
eology of the region described and 
includes fresh information on the 
wanderings of the Israelites, the 
origin of the Nabataeans and the 
reason for so many extensive Byzan- 
tine ruins in this desert country. Of 
course this book is designed largely 
for archeologists and special stu- 
dents. 


New Zealand 


informative and reliable ac- 
count of the island of New 
Zealand has been written by Alan 
Mulgan in A Pilgrim’s Way in New 
Zealand (Oxford University Press). 
It gives a good general description 
of the country, of the life of the 
people, of the rise of the cities and 
of the new colonial civilization which 
is being built. There are excellent 
chapters on the lakes and mountains, 
on the immense forests, the English 
tradition, and the struggles of the 
pioneers to develop the country. 


AN 


Young Adventurer 


T seventeen Stephen Lawford, a 

thin, wiry, undersized school 
boy, joined up as a British recruit. 
This was in August 1914. After he 
persuaded the doctors to admit him 
to the army, he was sent out to In- 
dia where he soldiered for two 
years. Then he was invalided home. 
After his recovery he got a job 
which took him to South Russia where 
he was mixed up in the Civil War 
and later served in the famine re 
gions. Subsequently his work took 
him into the wilds of Bolivia where 
he lived with a refugee colony strug- 


In writing to advertisers please mention TRAVEL 


gling against almost overwhelming 
odds. These experiences form the 
subject matter for Stephen Law- 
ford’s Youth Uncharted (Macmil- 
lan), a vigorous, swiit-moving and 
continually interesting “autobiography 
of adventure. 


Swinging the Equator 


i Swinging the Equator (Dutton) 
William J. Makin has brought to- 
gether an interesting collection of an- 
ecdotes, history and information 
about the countries through which 
he passed in an airplane trip from 
Croyden to Cape Town. Politics, 
diplomacy, economics and legend all 
find their place in this entertaining 
book. The story of the Cruising 
Cripple and the drug traffic at Mar- 
seilles; Italian colonization in North 
Africa; mummy snatchers in Cairo 
and the lost tomb of Alexander the 
Great; the diplomatic repercussions 
of the engagement of an Abyssinian 
Prince to the daughter of a Japanese 
viscount; lycanthropy at Omdurman 
and the wereleopard of Addis 
Ababa; Sitt Anna, the woman Sheik 
of Khogali and the slave traffic 
which she directed; strange legends 
of Lake Victoria and cavalcades of 
wild game on the Serengetti plain; 
Lobengula and the Valley of a Thou- 
sand Hills—these and a hundred 
other subjects are treated in a 
dramatic and colorful manner by a 
vivid writer with whose work read- 
ers of TRAVEL are already familiar. 


South American Adventure 


LICE CURTIS DESMOND, who 

contributes articles to TRAVEL 
from time to time, has recently pub- 
lished a book dealing with her ex- 
periences in South America. In 
South American Adventures (Mac- 
millan) she writes of Lima, Cuzco and 
the High Andes, of Lake Titicaca and 
La Paz, the world’s highest capital. 
In the land of tin, silver. borax, cop- 
per and nitrates, she had an unusually 
good opportunity to observe the 
method by which some of South 
America’s great national resources are 
mined and exported to various parts 
of the world. The latter part of her 
book deals with the Eastern coast of 
South America and the great cities of 
Buenos Aires, Sao Paulo and Rio de 
Janeiro. 


From A Paris Garrett 


EW Frenchmen could write with 

such infectious enthusiasm about 
Parisian life as Richard Le Galli- 
enne. From a Paris Garret (Wash- 
burn) is a collection of informal 
sketches dealing with innumerable 
aspects of life in the French capital. 
As Mr. Le Gallienne says in his 
preface, “This book has no settled 
plan. It is just a book to dip about 
in, to open anywhere you please.” 
Everyone who loves Paris will find 
much to delight in in Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne’s volume. 


HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 


TRIPLE YOUR 


ADVERTISING 


APPROPRIATION 


Says John H. Livingston, Jr., 


President, Fifth Avenue Bus Advertising Co. 


Advertising appropriations are going 
to be larger—much larger—this winter 
and next year, for very obvious and good 
The Revenue Act of 1936 is 
going to take up to 27% of undistributed 
profits. Whatever profits are made that 
are not paid out to stockholders, subject 


reasons. 


to certain credits and adjustments, will 
be subject to the new Federal surtax 
ranging up to 27%. According to a re- 
liable authority, the larger corporations 
are not going to pay out their entire 
year’s profits as dividends and so empty 
their treasuries and perhaps incur short 
term debt. 
tions will pay some surtax. 


Therefore most corpora- 


There is, however, a way of avoiding 
the higher rates by using profits for pres- 
ent and future benefits which Uncle 
Sam sanctions and—if your profits are 
large enough—in effect gives you up to 
27% discount on it—that is by making 
greater use of the advertising space 
available in newspapers, magazines, 
buses, etc. Increased expenditures for 
advertising space should result in larger 
net earnings and larger net earnings will 


be needed for reserves, dividend dis- 


bursements and taxes if the principle in- 
corporated in the new Act remains un- 
changed. It becomes a matter of adver- 
tising or taxes out of normal earnings, 
or increased advertising and taxes out of 
increased earnings. Uncle Sam can dis- 
pute many kinds of expenditures but it 
has been definitely established that ad- 
vertising is a legitimate business expense 
and in the end tends to increase the taxes 
collected by the Government because it 
invariably is productive of increased 
profits and increased dividends. 


Undoubtedly advertising mediums 
are showing advertisers throughout the 
country what it means to increase their 
advertising appropriations. Regardless 
of the fact that they may have a some- 
what selfish motive, the fact remains that 
increased earnings for many corpora- 
tions depend on aggressive sales meth- 
ods and effective advertising and the 
new Revenue Act is, to all intents and 
purposes, a clarion call for larger and 
more diversified advertising appropria- 
tions—some of which we hope will 
come to the Fifth Avenue buses. 
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